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HOOD ATHLETIC SHOES 


OOD Athletic Shoes are more than the usual canvas shoes 

which are offered for sportswear. They are made in accor- 
dance with specifications recommended by leading athletic au- 
The New Hood GREYHOUND— thorities, men who know the footwear requirements of the sport 
a basketball shoe of super quality. they coach. (This practice is responsible for many of the original 
features introduced by Hood.) 

For basketball, Hood offers the Greyhound, a regulation 
basketball shoe that has been a leader in past seasons. This year 
the Greyhound has undergone further improvements to meet 
the trend toward lighter and more protective basketball shoes. 

For girls, Hood offers the Gymshu, a woman’s athletic shoe 
made especially for gymnasium and basketball work. Its narrow 
shank athletic last, comfort toe construction and sponge cushion 
heel give needed protection to feminine feet. 

Cross country and indoor track teams can be equipped eco- 
Kem Hood GYMSHU — a woman’s nomically with the Hood Trackshu. It is made ona narrow shank 
athletic shoe designed for basketball and running shoe last and has the positive gripping Smokrepe sole. 
gymnasium work. Ask your sporting goods dealer to show you these better Hood 
Shoes. He will help you choose the correct shoe for any sport. 
If you would like copies of the Hood booklet, “How to Play 
Basketball,” mail the attached coupon. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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THE D & M 7GK @FFICIAL BASKETBALL 


KEEPS ITS SHAPE ¢ LONGER 
WEARING « DOUBLE SERVICE 


The D&M 7GK Official Basketball has proved 
itself by factory tests and actual use to be long- 
wearing, true-bouncing, and protected against the 
danger of losing its shape. Many a good play has 
been spoiled in the past by a wobbly bounce from 
an out-of-shape ball. The D&M 7GK ends all 
that! Its amazing playing superiority is equalied 
by the great saving it brings to basketball expense. 
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2) Equalizes all strain— 
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Enables the ball to keep its Official Dept. A-11 
Plymouth, N. H. 
shape— 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. . 
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Wilson could write volumes on the superiority 
of the Wilson Official Basketball—but why? 
The fact that the most discriminating coaches 
throughout the country use it in preference to all 
others is the soundest argument possible to make 
in its favor. » » » » » » » » » » » » » 


Of course it holds its shape—Wilson originated 
the shape retaining cross tension double fabric 
lining. Surely it's a valve type ball— Wilson led 
the world with valve inflation. And in addition 
it has a championship performance which caused 
“the men who know” to endorse its superiority. 














Wilson basketball clothing too has established 
an enviable reputation among discriminating 
coaches. Long service, fine workmanship and 
proper design with special emphasis placed upon 
style, fit and comfort more than meet the require- 
ments of the game. A special catalog of Wilson 
basketball clothing showing actual samples of 
material used, color charts and school prices is 
available to you. If you have not received your 
copy write for it today. » » » » » » » » » 


Wibon 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO - NEWYORK - DENVER - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND 
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The Four Most Used Offensive 


Formations in Football 


FFENSIVE football formations, 
Q) like makes of automobiles, have 
come and gone. Each has had its 
inflation period, when budding inventors 
and designers were able to give the public 
something different. However, the acid 
test of experience operates quickly, and 
just as we see only a few standard cars 
being used today, we see the many thou- 
sand football teams throughout the coun- 
try employing one, or a variation of one 
of four standard formations. 
These formations may be classified as 
follows: 
1. The single wing-back, or “Z” forma- 
tion, usually with an unbalanced line. 
a. With strong side end close to the 
tackle and wing-back on the 
outside. (Diagram 1.) 

b. With strong side end split away 
and halfback in the gap. (Dia- 
gram 2.) 

2. The Notre Dame formation with bal- 
anced line and shifted backfield. 
(Diagram 3.) 

3. The double wing-back formation. 

a. With unbalanced line, ends close 
and wing-backs outside. 
1. With deep back three to three 
and one-half yards behind 
the line. (Diagram 4.) 
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2. With deep back five yards or 
more from the line. (Dia- 
gram 5.) 

b. With either a balanced, or unbal- 
anced line, ends split away and 
wing-backs in the gap. (Dia- 
gram 6.) 

c. With either a balanced, or unbal- 
anced line and with fullback and 
blocking back playing almost 
the same distance behind the 
line. (Diagram 7.) 

4. The short kick formation. 

8.) 

a. With ends close. 

b. With ends split away. 

The general test of a formation is the 
possibility of running all three types of 
plays from it, namely: straight ahead, 
flank, and overhead. All these formations 
meet this test in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

The more specific: tests might be listed 
as follows: 

1. Possibility of exerting maximum power 
at three or more rather widely sep- 
arated points. 

2. Deception or possibility of disguising 
the point of attack. 

3. Proper timing between linemen and 
backs. 


(Diagram 


4. Possibility of getting four receivers into 
the open for forward passes before op- 
ponents can obstruct them. 

5. Operating from a base sufficiently wide 
to keep opponents spread but at the 
same time allow concentration of 
strength. 

6. Have some possibility for the kicking 
game. 

7. Be suited to the material at hand. 
Before applying these specific tests to 

the formations listed, it might be pointed 

out that test number one involves the 
question of balanced or unbalanced lines. 

Most coaches realize that the snapperback, 

usually called the center, having so much 

responsibility in passing the ball, cannot 
be called upon for heavy blocking duties; 
in other words, he cannot be a good power 
charger. Hence, it is not wise to have 
this weak spot in the exact center of the 
line. Furthermore, the employment of 
linemen in running interference makes it 
quite desirable to have the center man of 
the seven on the line of scrimmage carry 

a heavy assignment in leading plays in 

either direction and, of course, this can- 

not be done if that man must pass the 
ball. 

Most students of the game recognize 
value in unbalancing the backfield in order 


5 





to concentrate power. This list includes 
the adherents to the Notre Dame forma- 
tion; but for a balanced line to function 
properly for an unbalanced backfield, it 
must be composed of players with speed 
corresponding to that of the backs, which 
certainly is not found in the average 
material at most institutions. 

Test number seven is very much akin to 
number one. Some schools have found it 
wise to stick rigidly to a given type of 
offense over a long period of time select- 
ing material best suited to that style of 
play. Where it is possible to keep a large 
number of players out for football, and at 
the same time attract a large number of 
men of more than average athletic abil- 
ity, the record at such schools has been 
consistently good. Other schools, em- 
ploying the same style of play and with 
coaches well schooled in its use, are suc- 
cessful in direct proportion to the speed 
and athletic ability of the material. 

Coaches of other squads are willing to 
change the style of play and adopt varia- 
tions best suited to the material at hand 
and thereby secure very favorable results, 
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DIAG. 2 


even in years when the material is quite 
poor. 

Looking at the single wing-back, or “Z” 
formation (Diagrams 1 and 2), it seems 
safe to conclude that it has exceptional 
strength to the strong side with four hard 
charging linemen working together and 
with a backfield working on a base wide 
enough to prohibit a concentration of the 
defense, but not too wide for unified 
action and in a position to throw maxi- 
mum power outside, as well as inside 
tackle by quick plays. The weak side 
possibilities are not strong and it is apt 
to produce a _ three-man-down passing 
attack. 

The defense should meet this formation 
with an overshift in the line, sacrificing on 
forward pass defense slightly in order to 
meet the running strength. Either a 7- 
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1-2-1, or a 7-2-2 type of defense is prac- 
tical, the choice depending on our forward 
pass assignments and the personnel in- 
volved. 

This formation, however, is probably 
better suited to the average material 
than any of the others. The position of 
the backs in their relation to the line, and 
to each other, provides places for a fleet 
back who can run the ends and forward 
pass, for a back who can hit the line but 
who does not have to be a passer and for 
two men who can specialize in blocking, 
one of whom should be a good pass re- 
ceiver. 

The Notre Dame style of offense shown 
in Diagram 3 requires speed and is un- 
doubtedly suited to fast men. Weight is 
not such an important factor. The timing 





is fast, except on power plays directly into 
the line. Here the drive is handicapped 
by having the weakest charger in the 
line as the center man and by having the 
backs start from a position too far from 
the line of scrimmage. This weakness can 
be overcome by speed and deception. The 
weakside plays outside the defensive 
tackle are but little better than with the 
“Z” formation and nothing has been added 
to the forward pass strength. Superior 
speed has been the factor producing suc- 
cess for those teams employing it. The 
question is often asked, that if Coach 
Stagg originated this formation with its 
balanced line and shifted diamond back- 
field, why did he abandon it? A good 
guess is that he discovered at an early date 
that his material, particularly in the line, 
did not possess sufficient speed to make it 
successful. 

The base of operation from this forma- 
tion is rather narrow; consequently it is 
possible to take off the interference by 
employing fast charging ends from a 
rather close position. By making some 
sacrifice in meeting the straight ahead 
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plays and recognizing the difticulty in get- 
ting off long passes with this formation 
when it faces a fast charging line, sufficient 
secondary strength can be summoned to 
meet the fast outside threat or the lone 
runner who may be breaking through the 
line. The 6-3-2 style of defense seems to 
give this attack the most trouble. 

The fact that there are so many varia- 
tions of the double wing-back formation 
being employed (and it might be noted 


that two of the leading exponents of this 
system seem to be trying something new 
each season) indicates that it has not as 
yet run the full test of time. It is a com- 
paratively new system and gradually the 
defense will force it to discard the frills 
of experimentation and become more 
standardized. Diagrams 4, 5 and 6 are 
most commonly used styles of this double 
wing-back formation. Diagram 7 repre- 
sents a style used by a few Eastern univer- 


sities, which was probably the forerunner 
of the Warner system. It is sometimes 
employed with an unbalanced line. 

Figure 4 represents a one-man offense. 
Player 1 must be a back who combines 
all the qualifications of both a halfback 
and a fullback. He must be active, able 
to hit the line, run outside tackle, and 
pass. If he can also punt, the picture 
is complete. The other three men become 

(Continued on page 44) 





This Year’s Football Offensive 


Strategy of the 1932 Attack as Displayed by Different Sections of the Country 


ACH YEAR certain changes be- 
EK come evident in football attack. 

Sometimes these changes are the 
result of revision of the rules. Usually, 
however, they are a natural consequence 
of play. Almost as fast as a new style of 
attack is developed, a new defense is de- 
signed to meet it. 

Changes in the rules for 1932, contrary 
to the anticipations of some coaches, seem 
to have made little difference in the of- 
fensive strategy. For the most part, foot- 
ball this year is continuing the natural de- 
velopment that might have been expected 
of it by those who studied the game a year 
ago. 

As was the case in 1931, there is a gen- 
eral tendency for backs to be placed in 
position to flank the tackles. Drives off 
tackle and end runs are again popular. 

Although the forward pass is again 
being widely used, there seems to be a 
tendency in some sections of the country 
to curtail its use. This may be due more 
to the scarcity of great natural passers 
than to any lack of appreciation of its 
value. The lateral continues to be used 
sparingly, and the forward-lateral is used 
successfully by a comparatively small 
number of teams. 
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Probably the most noticeable develop- 
ment, particularly in the Middle West, is 
the increased use of reverses and the con- 
sequent employment of fake reverses, both 
full and half spin. Although the reverse 
and fake reverse originated with the wing- 
back formation, it has been adopted with 
equal success by coaches using the box for- 
mation in the backfield and the short punt 
formation. The object, of course, is to de- 
ceive and confuse the defense. 


The Far West 


S MAY BE SEEN by examining 
the diagrams illustrating forma- 


tions employed by Pacific Coast 
teams, no one style of offensive seems to 
predominate. 

The University of Southern California, 
coached by Howard Jones, comes out of 
the revolving huddle into the position 
shown by Diagram 1. From this original 
position, the team shifts to one of three 
formations, illustrated by Diagrams 2, 3 
and 4. 

The formation represented by Diagram 
2 is used for strong side power plays in- 
side and outside of tackle, drives through 
center, short side tackle drives and for 
passes. That shown by Diagram 3 is used 


for spin plays, reverses, short side laterals, 
and passes. Fullback drives through cen- 
ter and the famous Sparling end-around 
play are also started from this formation. 
The principal purpose of the formation 
represented by Diagram 4, in which the 
backfield is on the short side of the un- 
balanced line, is to prevent the defensive 
line from overshifting against other for- 
mations. This is done by the use of short 
side sweeps. 

Stanford University formations are 
shown in Diagrams 5, 6 and 7. Diagram 
5 illustrates Pop Warner’s standard A 
formation, which is used as heretofore for 
drives, reverses, and double and triple 
reverses. Similar plays are also run from 
the Diagram 6 formation. In addition, 
most forwards and the increasingly popu- 
lar forward laterals start from this. The 
formation shown by Diagram 7, in which 
the line is balanced, is used for punts or, 
occasionally, for sweeps around the ends. 

Bill Ingram at the University of Cali- 
fornia is using a combination of the single 
wing-back unbalanced line with the War- 
ner double wing-back A formation.- Dia- 
gram 8 illustrates the single wing-back 
formation, from which quick kicks are 
used very effectively. 
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The University of California at Los 
Angeles under Bill Spaulding is using both 
the balanced and the unbalanced line. 
From the huddle, the team goes into posi- 
tion for a shift, the same as Southern 
California. Diagrams 9 and 10 represent 
the two formations employed by U. C. 
L. A. Diagram 9 is used for sweeps, 
passes and kicks. 

Washington State College uses the two 
formations illustrated by Diagrams 11 
and 12. The power formation of Diagram 
11 is the principal basis of the running 
attack. From it also originate passes and 
quick kicks. Two of the backs are close 
behind the line, the wing-back outside the 
right end. The other two backs are 4 
yards and 4% yards, respectively, behind 
the line. 


The formation represented by Diagram 
12 resembles the Warner double wing- 
back formation, except that No. 1 and No. 
2 are back 4 yards and 4% yards, re- 
spectively. Washington State employs 
this formation for reverses, and lateral 
and forward passes. 


Oregon State College, coached by Paul 
Schissler, employs the formations shown 
by Diagrams 13 and 14, and in addition 
a short kick formation with balanced line. 
A line shift is used to cover the position 
of the backs. Diagram 13 shows the Notre 
Dame formation as used by Oregon State. 
The second formation, shown in Diagram 
14, as well as the Notre Dame formation, 
is used for all types of offensive plays. 
Back No. 1 or No. 2 is in motion on most 
plays. 

The University of Washington, as may 
be seen in Diagram 15, employs the 
straight Notre Dame formation, with a 
balanced line, the ends well out. 


The University of Oregon employs the 
Notre Dame shift and a straight Notre 
Dame offense, combined with a short punt 
formation. The line is balanced at all 
times on offense. 


The University of Idaho uses a com- 
bined line and backfield shift principally 
from the formation represented by Dia- 
gram 16. From this formation Idaho 
springs a nice assortment of running plays 
combined with lateral passes. 

The University of Montana under 
Bunny Oakes, the old Illinois player, em- 
ploys a punt formation with single wing- 
back and unbalanced line for most offen- 
sive running plays and passes. (See Dia- 
gram 17.) 


The South 


HE PASSING ATTACK in the South 

and Southwest is developed to a very 
high degree, sometimes even at the ex- 
pense of a consistent running attack. 
Several great punters have also increased 
the importance of the kicking phase of 
the game. Among the outstanding men 
in this latter department are Cain of Ala- 
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bama, Zimmerman of Tulane, Weathers of 
Texas, Scott of Rice, and Murphy of 
Arkansas. 

The 6-2-2-1 and the 6-3-2 defenses are 
the most commonly seen, although the 7- 
1-2-1 and the 7-2-2 are also used. 

Tulane University, for several years one 
of the outstanding Southern teams, comes 
out of the huddle and lines up as shown in 
Diagram 18. From this formation the 
team may shift to either right or left. 
The right shift is illustrated by Diagram 
19. 

One of Tulane’s strongest plays is that 
represented by Diagram 20. The two 
tackles block the men opposite. The 
right end and No. 1 back take out the 
opposing left tackle. No. 3 back blocks 
off the defensive end. No. 4 carries the 
ball between end and tackle, preceded by 
2 and the right guard. The left end and 
guard go down for the secondary. 

A variation of this play is shown in 
Diagram 21. In this play No. 1 goes wide 
around end. 

Another favorite play of Tulane’s is that 
in Diagram 22. No. 4 carries the ball to 
the short side, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and the right 
guard blocking for him or running inter- 
ference. 

Texas Christian, another strong South- 
ern team, lines up after the huddle as 
shown in Diagram 23. From these posi- 
tions, the players shift into the formation 
shown in Diagram 24. One of Texas 
Christian’s strongest plays is represented 
by Diagram 25. The ball goes to No. 3, 
who hands it to No. 1 going to the left, 
and then No. 3 protects to the right. No. 
1 runs to his left, and before reaching 
the scrimmage line throws a short lateral 
pass to 4, who has faked at the end and 
then run flat. Nos. 1, 2 and the right 
guard block to the left. No. 4 this year is 
a man who kicks and passes left handed. 

Texas Christian uses the short and long 
kick formations with the ends split away, 
as shown in Diagram 27. The team shifts 
into these formations from the formation 
illustrated in Diagram 26. 

Rice Institute employs the regular 
Notre Dame shift and formations, and 
also the orthodox punt formation. 

In the Rice play illustrated by Diagram 
28, the ball goes to No. 4, who fakes to 
give the ball to 3, but instead hands it to 
2, who runs outside the opposing left 
end. The left tackle and No. 1 interfere 
for him. 

The strong Alabama team also uses the 
Notre Dame shift. Diagram 29 illustrates 
one of Alabama’s plays used early in the 
season. No. 4 carries the ball to his right. 
No. 2, the quarterback, swings back as a 
personal interferer. No. 1 takes the de- 
fensive left end, or, if he fails, No. 3, the 
fullback, stops him. The right guard joins 
the interference. The men on the left side 
of the line go down for the secondary. 

The play shown in Diagram 30 is used 
by Louisiana State University. No. 3 
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fakes to the right, the strong side, but 
hands the ball to No. 1 and then blocks. 
No. 1 swings to the short side, preceded 
by three men from the strong side of the 
line, as well as No. 2 and No. 4, and runs 
off tackle. 

Vanderbilt University, coached by the 
veteran Dan McGugin, uses the plays il- 
lustrated by Diagrams 31, 32 and 33. In 
Diagram 31, Nos. 1 and 3 block the de- 
fensive end. The right end and guard 
block out the opposing tackle, and 4 goes 
between end and tackle with No. 2 as in- 
terferer. Men on the left side of the line 
break through for the secondary. 

In Diagram 32, No. 4 goes between the 
opposing right guard and tackle preceded 
by 3 and the left end, who cuts down the 
fullback. No. 1 and the right guard take 
care of the defensive right tackle. The 
left tackle blocks off the opposing guard. 

Diagram 33 shows a Vanderbilt end run 
against a 6-3-2 defense, such as is used by 
Tulane. This play starts with No. 2 back 
in motion. The ball goes to No. 4, who is 
5 or 6 yards behind center. He runs to 
his right, with Nos. 1 and 3 as interferers. 
No. 2, in motion, cuts in and takes the end, 
with the help of the right guard if neces- 
sary. 

The spread attack of Arkansas is il- 
lustrated in Diagram 34. Back No. 1 and 
the right end line up about twelve yards 
to the right of the right tackle and protect 
to the front as 3 runs wide to the right. 
Back No. 4 runs to the right with 3 and 
receives a short lateral from him in the 
flat zone. 

Mississippi State uses an off-tackle 
drive as illustrated in Diagram 35. The 
right end and back No. 1 block out the 
opposing tackle; Nos. 2 and 3 take the de- 
fensive end. No. 4, with the right tackle 
as interferer, runs between tackle and end. 


The Middle West 


ANY colleges in the Middle West, 
particularly in the Big Ten Con- 
ference, are making greater use than ever 
before of the fake reverse with the re- 
verse as a check. Half spinners and full 
spinners are used with the emphasis on 
the full spinner. Although a passing at- 
tack is being used by all teams, there are 
few outstanding passers, with the possible 
exception of Newman of Michigan. 
Diagram 36 shows the Purdue Uni- 
versity fundamental formation, with bal- 
anced line, ends split away about two 
yards, and with a four spot formation 
of backs on the right. No. 1 back re- 
ceives the ball from center, completes a 
full spin to his right, faking the ball 
to the No. 2 back. Then No. 1 back hits 
the weak side between the defensive guard 
and defensive tackle. The left end pivots 
out to his left on the defensive end. The 
defensive tackle is let through free. The 
quarterback, No. 4, comes across and 
blocks the defensive tackle out. The No. 
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3 back leads the play. 
checks his tackle out; 
through for the secondary. 

Diagram 37 shows the same Purdue 
formation as above. The ball is passed 
to the No. 1 back for a sweeping end run 
to the right. The right end checks his 
defensive tackle alone. The strong side 
guard swings out to help on this tackle 
if needed. The No. 2 back checks the 
defensive end before he gets across the 
line of scrimmage. No. 4, the quarter- 
back, swings back deep to run _inter- 
ference for the No. 1 back. The No. 3 
back, the left tackle, and the left end go 
through for the secondary. 

Diagram 38 shows the Purdue forma- 
tion on the left and a forward pass from 
the No. 2 back to the No. 3 back, who 
has gone through the line across to the 
right. The ball is passed from center 
to the No. 2 back, who pivots to his 
right and fakes the ball to the No. 1 
back, who breaks to his left. No. 2 back, 
however, drops back and makes a pass 
as indicated. The left end goes down 
deep and hooks to the outside. The right 
end comes all the way across to the left, 
parallel to the line of scrimmage. No. 4 
back blocks on the defensive tackle, and 
the weak side guard blocks on the weak 
side. 

Diagram 39 shows the University of 
Iowa formation before the shift, guards 
and ends back. On the shift, the guards 
move either to the right or left of center, 
and the ends move up on the line. The 
strong side end is split away about 2 
yards, and the weak side end about one 
yard. The backs take a Z formation on 
the strong side. 

Diagram 40 shows a strong side run- 
ning play from the Iowa formation. The 
wing-back helps check on the tackle. The 
No. 4 back takes the defensive end, the 
No. 2 back leads the runner and both 
guards come around. The strong side 
guard checks to the inside, and the weak 
side guard swings a little deeper for inter- 
ference down the field. 

Diagram 41 shows a forward pass from 
the Iowa formation. The ends go down 
deep and hook to the outside. The No. 
3 back goes through the line about 6 
yards and then breaks diagonally to his 
left for a pass over center. The No. 4 
back goes flat to the strong side. The 
No. 2 back and the two guards defend 
the passer. 

Diagram 42 shows the Ohio State Uni- 
versity double wing-back formation with 
a strong side run to the right. The wing- 
backs are set just outside their ends, fac- 
ing diagonally toward them. The full- 
back is about 3 yards directly back of the 
seam between the two strong side guards. 
The tail-back is 5 yards back. The strong 
side wing-back checks on the defensive 
end. The strong side guard swings around 
to check on this end if necessary. The 
fullback, or No. 2 back, and the weak 


The right end 
then, he goes 
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side tackle and end swing around wide 
into the interference. The weak side 
wing-back checks the opening when the 
two weak side men pull out. 

Diagram 43 shows a forward pass from 
the Ohio State double wing-back forma- 
tion. The two ends go straight down 
deep. The weak side wing-back cuts in 
behind center as indicated. The strong 
side wing-back goes down about 6 yards 
and then breaks about 10 yards to the 
outside. The pass may be made to either 
wing-back. 

Diagram 44 shows the Indiana Uni- 
versity formation, strong side on the 
right, and a Z formation of backs on the 
strong side. This play shows a strong 
inside tackle play by the tail-back. The 
No. 3 back checks the defensive end out. 
No. 4 back helps the offensive end turn 
the tackle out. The weak side guard 
swings around inside the defensive tackle. 
No. 2, the fullback, leads the play inside 
the tackle. This is a very strong play. 
It starts a little to the outside; then 
comes back inside the defensive tackle. 

Diagram 45 shows a forward pass from 
the Indiana double wing-back formation. 
The ends are split away a little, and the 
wing-backs are decidedly outside their 
ends. The right end goes down deep. 
The strong side wing-back goes down and 
out. The weak side wing-back hooks out 
flat. The weak side end delays and then 
goes down a few steps and cuts in behind 
center to receive the pass. 

Diagram 46 shows a spinner play from 
the University of Minnesota formation, 
strong side line, and Z formation of backs. 
The ball is passed from center to the full- 
back, No. 2, who makes a complete spin 
to hit his right, faking a reverse to the 
wing-back. Then No. 2 hits the line just 
to the strong side of center. Backs 4 and 
1 fake to the left or the weak side. 

Diagram 47 shows a Minnesota forma- 
tion, strong side to the left, and a sweep- 
ing end run to the right. The strong 
side end, who is put away about 11% yards, 
blocks his tackle laterally. The wing- 
back dives under the defensive end, which 
leaves backs 2 and 4 for interference for 
No.1. Both guards come out. The strong 
side guard swings around fairly close to 
help on the defensive tackle, while the 
weak side guard swings a little deeper to 
line up with the interfering backs. 

Diagram 48 shows a forward pass from 
the Minnesota formation, with a flanker 
out on the strong side to the right. On 
this pass, both ends go down deep. The 
flanker cuts in diagonally back of center. 
The No. 3 back goes out flat to the strong 
side for the pass. The No. 2 back and 
the strong side guard protect the passer. 

Diagram 49 shows the University of 
Illinois formation, strong side to the right, 
ends split away about 2 yards, outside 
wing-back directly back of the right end. 
No. 2 back is about 11% yards back of 
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the two strong side tackles; No. 3 back 

about 3 yards behind the line, and a little 

to the left of center and the weak side. 

X K XK X X Xx No. 1 is about 41% yards back of center. 

The play shown is a short end run to the 

O O0@Od OS side. The wing-back helps on the de- 

: fensive tackle. The No. 1 and No. 2 

backs take the defensive end out. The 

No. 3 back takes the ball for a short end 

run inside the defensive end. The guards 
come around as indicated. 

Diagram 50 shows a forward pass from 
the Illinois formation. The ends go down 
DIAG. 51 and hook out as indicated. The wing-back DIAG. 56 
goes down the middle as indicated. The 
No. 2 back goes flat to the strong side. 
The strong side guard and the No. 3 back 


protect the passer. 
University of Cincinnati plays are & 


© OSD shown in Diagrams 51 and 52. Cincin- 
O O nati uses a vor iien aaa split away, © © © © 


and a box in the backfield, with the two 
front men shifting to make a weak or 
¢ strong side. Diagram 51 represents a cut- ) ® 


QO, back over tackle, with No. 4 carrying the 
ball. No. 1 takes out the defensive end. 
The right end and No. 2 block the defen- 
DIAG. 52 sive tackle. No. 3 precedes No. 4 through DIAG. 57 
the gap between tackle and end. 
Diagram 52 illustrates a Cincinnati re- 


verse. No. 4 takes the ball from center, 


starts to the right and hands the ball to 
No. 1, who cuts back and sweeps to the 
O QOWMOOO OC) left, with 2, 3 and the right guard for in- . * C G tT .€ 
terference. xc &) x» b 
Q) @) Rose Polytechnic Institute uses double ea 
(©) wing-backs, unbalanced line, with guards wo) / 
shifting to the weak or strong side. The ; 
/ 


\ 
1 
\ 
4) formation shown in Diagram 53 is used 


for reverses, end runs, off-tackle drives 
and passes. KY O&® 
Diagram 54 shows the Evansville Col- 
lege formation, balanced line, diamond DIAG.58 

backfield, ends split away. The backfield 


sometimes shifts into the formation shown 
in Diagram 55. 


O OOROO O Rocky Mountain District c Tt... & £67376 
; OST OF THE TEAMS in the Rocky 
2 Mountain district this reoaari “a OOOROOO 


favor the 6-2-2-1 and the 6-3-2 set-ups 

© (4) on defense. This is due to the fact that O 
more teams are playing an open style of 

® game, featuring forward and lateral passes. O O O 

Spin plays are used more than in previous 

DIAG. 54 years. 

Coach Harry Hughes of the Colorado DIAG. 59 
Aggies is this year using an unbalanced 
line and Z formation, flexing the strong 
side end. Diagram 56 shows a typical 
wide sweep. The right end flexes and E 


© OOBKO O &) boxes the defensive tackle in. No. 1 back 


blocks the defensive end in. No. 2 and 
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@ ® No. 3 backs swing to the right and lead 
the play, with both guards pulling out. 
@ 4 No. 4 back gets the ball from center and 
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swings wide to the right after driving at 
the defensive end. 
DIAG. 55 The University of Colorado, under Bill 

Saunders, is using the Howard Jones sys- DIAG. 60 
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tem, employing the line as well as the 
backfield shift. From the huddle, this 
team goes into the 1-4-4-2 formation as 
shown in Diagram 57. From this forma- 
tion, the men shift to a tandem unbal- 
anced, a double wing-back, or balanced 
line box. Diagram 58 shows a spin play 
from the balanced box formation. The 
left end and tackle check the defensive 
guard in. No. 2 back takes the end out. 
No. 1 back cross-chécks the defensive 
right tackle. No. 4 fakes the ball to 3 
and spins back inside tackle, led by the 
right guard. 

Coach Dick Romney of the Utah 
Aggies starts his plays from an unbal- 
anced T formation as shown in Diagram 
59, sometimes using split bucks and passes 
from it. The men also shift into an un- 
balanced Z formation as shown in Diagram 
60, which also illustrates a typical play, 
an off-tackle drive. In this play, No. 1 
helps the end on the tackle. No. 2 and 
No. 3 take the defensive end out. No. 4 
gets the ball and, led by the two guards, 
drives inside the end and outside the 
tackle. 

Brigham Young University, under Ott 
Romney, runs most of its plays from a 
balanced T formation and a short punt 
formation. Diagram 61 shows a short punt 
formation cutback inside tackle. No. 1 
and the end take out the tackle. No. 2 
takes out the defensive end. No. 4 gets 
the ball from center and drives to the 
right as if going wide and then cuts back 
inside tackle, led by the left tackle and 
No. 3. 

The University of Utah, under Ike 
Armstrong, is using the unbalanced line, 
single wing-back formation, flexing the 
short side end. In Diagram 62 is shown a 
weak side reverse, followed by a lateral. 
No. 3 gets the ball from center, drives to 
the right, and gives the ball to No. 1. 
No. 4 swings wide to the left. No. 2 and 
the right guard take the end out. As No. 
1 swings to the left he is led by the right 
tackle. He has the option of keeping the 
ball or of making a lateral to No. 4 back. 

Coach Bully Van de Groff of Colorado 
College is featuring a five-man backfield, 
shifting one man into the line to make 
various formations. Diagram 63 shows 
the original set-up. 

After shifting one man into the line, the 
team sometimes comes to the formation 
represented by Diagram 64. From this 
formation it may go to the weak side as a 
surprise play on a sweep. No. 2 takes 
the end in. No. 4, No. 1 and the right 
guard swing to the left. No. 3 gets the 
ball from center and swings to the left. 


The East 


S WITH TEAMS in other parts of 
the country, Eastern teams are this 
year employing a wide variety of forma- 
tions. In addition to the standard and 
time-honored plays run from these forma- 
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tions are many novel variations, some of 
which are presented below. 

Five Columbia University plays are 
illustrated by Diagrams 65 to 69. Diagram 
65 shows a spinner from a balanced line 
in which back No. 2 carries the ball. Dia- 
gram 66 illustrates a lateral behind the 
scrimmage line. The ball goes to 2, who 
half spins and hands the ball to 3. No. 
3 runs to the left and passes laterally to 
4, who has gone out with him. The right 
guard blocks the defensive right end. No. 
1 goes behind the line for the defensive 
half. The right end also goes down for 
the secondary. 

Diagram 67 represents a spinner and 
reverse to the short side of the unbalanced 
line in which No. 4 spins, fakes to give 
the ball to 3, starts into the line, half 
spins, and hands the ball to 1, who goes 
off tackle. The left end takes care of the 
tackle; the right guard and No. 2 the 
defensive end. This spinner and reverse 
is combined with a lateral pass from 1 to 
3, as shown in Diagram 68. No. 1 takes 
the ball from 4,:as in the previous diagram, 
continues out, passes and blocks. No. 2 
goes out as interferer for 3, who takes the 
pass from 4. 

Some very impressive long pass plays 
start with the formation represented by 
Diagram 69. Here the wing-back, No. 1, 
is well outside the end on the long side 
of the unbalanced line. The passer, No. 
4, takes a step to his right and then turns 
and runs back and laterally to the right. 
No. 2 protects to the left. No. 3 and 
the right guard protect to the right. No. 
1 and the two ends go down deep and 
then cut in or out, as the diagram in- 
dicates, to take a pass from No. 4. 

The next four diagrams show plays of 
Cornell University, coached by the veteran 
Gilmour Dobie. All are from an unbal- 
anced line and these particular plays are 
shown to the strong side. In Diagram 70, 
No. 4 takes the ball on the run. Backs 
2 and 3 block out the end. No. 1 and 
the right end team on the defensive tackle. 
The two guards run interference. 

Probably Cornell’s strongest play is that 
illustrated by Diagram 71. The ball is 
floated just back of the line as No. 3 
drives through. No. 4 goes out as a decoy. 
No. 2 precedes 3 through the hole opened 
by the two tackles. 

Cornell’s off-tackle play from double 
wing-back formation is shown in Diagram 
72 to the strong side, but works either 
to right or left. No. 4 runs back and 
throws a flip pass to No. 2 going to his 
right. No. 3 blocks-the end. No. 1 and 
the right end team on the opposing tackle, 
and No. 2 runs off tackle, with the left end 
and the two guards as interferers. Cornell 
has found this to be a very strong play. 

Another off-tackle play used by Cornell 
is that in Diagram 73. No. 4 takes the 
ball from center, hands it to 2 and blocks 
to the left. The right guard takes the 
opposing left end. The No. 1 wing-back 
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and the mght end block out the defensive 
tackle. The left guard and end run in- 
terference for 2 as he goes off tackle to 
the strong side. No. 3 comes back and 
fakes to take the ball from 4. 

United States Naval Academy plays 
are represented by the next four diagrams. 
Diagram 74 shows an off-tackle play from 
the standard Notre Dame formation. No. 
4 carries the ball off tackle, with Nos. 2 
and 3 as interferers. No. 1 blocks the 
end, and the right guard and end take the 
tackle. The left end goes out and across 
for the secondary. 

Diagram 75 illustrates a Navy end run 
in which the assignments are practically 
the same as in the preceding play except 
that No. 3 turns the defensive end in. 
Diagram 76 shows a spinner in which No. 
4 fakes to No. 3 and goes off tackle to 
the weak side. No. 3 runs to the left 
as a decoy. No. 2 blocks to the left. 
The right guard comes around to the 
left as interferer. 

A Navy pass is illustrated in Diagram 
77. With 2, 3 and the right guard as 
protection, No. 4 drops back and to his 
right for a pass to either of the ends or 
to No. 1, who go straight down and then 
cut. 

Secured too late to include with the 
other plays used by Middle West teams 
are the following: 

Lake Forest College employs, among 
others, the punt formation. This forma- 
tion, while not a new one, is one of the 
strongest in the game. Coach MacIntosh 
seems always to have strong plays from 
this formation. His runs, inside or out- 
side the end, are especially effective, usu- 
ally resulting in long gains. 

Diagram 78 shows Lake Forest’s end 
run from punt formation. Backs 1 and 3 
block the defensive end in. The right end 
takes care of the defensive tackle. The 
two guards and No. 2 run interference for 
No. 4, who carries the ball on a wide 
sweep. The left end goes down for the 
secondary. 

Diagram 79 shows an off-tackle play 
from the same formation. The assign- 
ments are practically the same, except 
that the defensive end is turned out in- 
stead of in. The play goes between tackle 
and end. 

One of the formations used by Eureka 
College is the double wing-back formation. 
Coach Ralph McKenzie has been very 
successful in the use of this formation. A 
back in motion is employed to produce a 
strong flank play. 

In Diagram 80, Eureka wing-back No. 
2 is in motion to his right as the ball is 
snapped. He and No. 3 block the defen- 
sive left end out. The right end and No. 1 
block the defensive tackle. The ball is 
carried by No. 4, who drives between 
tackle and end. The two guards go 
through for the secondary. The diagram 
shows the other assignments. 

Western Illinois Teachers College, 
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coached by Ray Hanson, has been suc- 
cessful with the punt formation. In ad- 
dition to having a strong running attack, 
this team is very adept at forward and 
lateral passing to circle the ends. The 
play in Diagram 81 is an example. 

No. 4 back takes the ball from center, 
runs to his right and throws a short for- 
ward pass behind the line of scrimmage 
to No. 2, who has run out with him. Out 
in the flat zone, No. 2 throws a lateral 
pass to No. 4, who sweeps out wide. No. 
1, No. 3 and the left end and tackle go 
through for the secondary. The other 
linemen block the men opposite, as illus- 
trated in Diagram 81. 

Southern Illinois Teachers College, un- 
der Coach William McAndrews, has been 
successful with the single wing-back for- 
mation with a balanced line. The wing- 
back plays inside of, or directly in rear of, 
the end. An effective play from this for- 
mation is shown in Diagram 82. This is 
a cutback inside the end. 

As shown by Diagram 82, No. 2 and 
No. 3 block out the end. The right end 
and No. 1 block the tackle in. No. 4 runs 
between the end and tackle, preceded by 
the left guard. The left end goes down 
for the secondary. Other assignments also 
are shown in the diagram. 

The single wing-back formation with a 
balanced line is one of Illinois Wesleyan’s 
favorites. Coach Norman Elliott gets 
plenty of punch into the end runs, often 
using an end around to lead the play. 
Such a play is presented in Diagram 83. 

The right end, on the strong side, flexes 
to take the opposing left end. No. 1, who 
may play up on the line, takes the de- 
fensive tackle. The two guards, the left 
end, and 2 and 3 may all get into the in- 
terference for 4, who sweeps wide to his 
right. 

Knox College has been successful with 
the double wing-back formation with an 
unbalanced line. Coach Earl Jackson has 
used a reverse to the weak side that has 
been effective against all opponents. 

Diagram 84 shows this play. No. 4 
takes the ball from center, starts to his 
right and hands it to 1, sweeping around 
to the left. No.3 blocks out the defensive 
right end. No. 2 and the left end block 
in the defensive right tackle. The right 
guard leads the play between end and 
tackle. The left tackle goes through for 
the secondary. 

Northwestern University, under Coach 
Dick Hanley, has been unusually success- 
ful with the wing-back formation. Dia- 
gram 85 shows a pass from this formation 
with an unbalanced line. No. 2 gets the 
ball from center, spins and hands it to 
No. 3, who has started to the right as in 
a reverse to the strong side. Instead of 
continuing, however, No. 3 drops back and 
passes to No. 1, who has gone down and 
hooked to his right. No. 4 protects the 
passer from the defensive left end. The 
ends go straight down as decoys. 
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The 
Olympic 
Decathlon 


By Brutus Hamilton 
Head Track Coach, University of California 


HE 1932 OLYMPIC Decathlon 
proved to be one of the real 
features of the great Games at Los 
Angeles. Usually this event is rather tire- 
some, but this year 40,000 spectators 
stayed until after seven o’clock to see the 
finish, hear the final results and to acclaim 
the winner. This increased interest was 
due to three major reasons: First, the 
excellence of the decathlon competitors; 
Second, the colorful showing of the 
American, James Bausch, in the final 
events to gain a rather unexpected 
victory; and Third, the excellent an- 
nouncing which kept the crowd informed. 
There hes been some agitation in the 
past to remove the decathlon from the 
Olympic ,rogram, but one is probably 
safe in saying that it will now be a fixed 
feature at all future Olympics. Always a 
popular event with the athletes them- 
selves, it is now becoming popular with 
track fans as well. 

The performance of the three American 
decathlon men was particularly gratify- 
ing to their coach. Bausch and Charles 
turned in their best scores, and Coffman 
did exceptionally well, considering an in- 
jured back which handicapped him consid- 
erably. 

The performance of James Bausch, 
called by one writer “the most magnifi- 
cent athletic achievement as yet accom- 
plished by a human being,” will place him 
in the rank of the track and field immor- 
tals. He went into the contest with four 
strong events (shot put, discus, javelin 
and pole vault) two average events (100- 
meter and 110-meter hurdles) and four 
comparatively weak events (broad jump, 
high jump, 400-meter and 1500-meter). 
Bausch was determined to keep his loss in 
the four weak events down to the mini- 
mum, and his success in doing so was one 
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A. Jarvinen, Finland, Second; J. Bausch, U. S. A., First; M. Eberle, Germany, Third; 
during the victory ceremony of the Decathlon Events of the Xth Olympiad 





]. Bausch, high jumping during the high 
jumping event of the Decathlon 


of the outstanding parts of his perform- 
ance. His marks in these events com- 
pletely maximized his decathlon possibili- 
ties in them. Charles also did well in his 
weak events to roll up the largest score in 
his career. 

There were two regrettable injuries 
which eliminated two excellent foreign 
athletes from the competition. Dimsa of 
Latvia was forced to withdraw after being 
injured in the pole vault. Sievert of Ger- 
many, although he injured his ankle 
painfully in the pole vault, courageously 
finished the remaining events, but his effi- 
ciency was greatly impaired. Dimsa was 
not especially strong in the javelin and 
1500-meter but would have unquestion- 
ably finished in the first six. Sievert 
would have finished no worse than third 
and might possibly have placed second. 
Sievert, who was one of the most popular 
of the foreign athletes, will be heard from 
again. He is only twenty-two years old 
and will be at his best at Berlin in 1936. 


Bausch’s marks. 
100-meter dash, 11% seconds. 
Broad jump, 22 feet 95% inches. 
Shot put, 50 feet 3% inches. 
High jump, 5 feet 7 inches. 
400-meter run, 54.2 seconds. 
110-meter hurdles, 16.2 seconds. 
Discus throw, 146 feet 314 inches. 
Pole vault, 13 feet 114 inches. 
Javelin throw, 203 feet 114 inches. 
1500-meter run, 5 minutes 17 seconds. 





]. Bausch pole vaulting in the Decathlon 


How they finished. 
Bausch, U. 8. A., 8462.23. 
A. Jarvinen, Finland, 8292.48. 
Eberle Germany, 8030.80. 
Charles, U. 8. A., 7985.00. 
Sievert, Germany, 7941.07. 
Yrjola, Finland, 7658.00. 
Coffman, U. 8. A., 7534.41. 
Tisdall, Ireland, 7327.17. 
Wegner, Germany, 7179.93. 
Bacsamasi, Hungary, 7001.73. 
Hart, South Africa, 6998.00. 
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The Future of Physical Education 


F OURTEEN years ago this month, with the sign- 
ing of the Armistice, came the end of the most 
devastating and costly war in the history of the 
world. Immediately thereafter, thinking people in 
all lines of endeavor began taking stock of the les- 
sons that had been impressed upon them as a result 
of that tragic catastrophe. 

The President of the United States, the Secretary 
of War and physical educators called attention to 
the fact that an appallingly large number of our 
young men of military age had been found unfit for 
service because of physical weaknesses or physical 
defects of one kind or another. We learned that 
many of those who were not able to pass the army 
and navy physical examinations were rejected for 
ailments or deficiencies that might have been pre- 
vented or corrected had the rejected boys been given 
proper attention by the schools and colleges which 
they had attended. 

Believing that the educational institutions had it 
in their power to correct to some extent the condi- 
tions that the draft statistics had made plain, the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL was launched as a publication 
that was to be dedicated to the cause of school and 
college physical education. There was then no na- 
tional publication serving the needs of the athletic 
coaches in the high schools, colleges and universities 
in the same way the Journal of the American Medt- 
cal Association was and is serving the medical pro- 
fession. 

For twelve years the ATHLETIC JouRNAL has been 
true to the purpose that gave it birth. That purpose 
as it then was, and still is, may be expressed as 
follows: 

First—More adequate attention to, and supervi- 
sion of, those who are physically weak, to the end 
that every child enrolled in public or private educa- 
tional institutions may later be enabled to perform 
his or her full duties of citizenship. 

Second—The interests of the average boy and 
girl to be served by and through a wisely organized 
and administered system of intramural athletics 
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made possible by the provision of adequate grounds, 
buildings and equipment. 

Third—Those of superior athletic and physical at- 
tainments to be provided for by a system of interin- 
stitutional athletics. The purpose or objective of 
interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics is pri- 
marily a social one. 

Educators, including physical educators and ath- 
letic men, generally agree that it is one of the func- 
tions of our schools and colleges to attempt to serve 
the interests of all students whether they be infe- 
rior, average or superior, so far as their physical 
and athletic abilities are concerned. True, there are 
a few fundamentalists who believe that the educa- 
tion of youth should be accomplished by a ‘‘piece- 
meal’’ process and that an educational institution 
should concern itself only with the intelligence of 
the student. The main differences of opinion, how- 
ever, relate not so much to the question of whether 
it is the function of the schools and colleges to con- 
sider the health and play life of the child as to how 
these desired ends are to be accomplished. 

THe ATHLETIC JouRNAL has always advocated 
periodical health examinations of all pupils, has 
insisted that no lad should be permitted to engage 
in violent athletics unless superbly equipped by na- 
ture and training to do so and has repeatedly re- 
minded those in charge of the physical departments 
that it was their duty to see to it that no child was 
neglected. 

Further, the ATHLETIC JouRNAL has through the 
years been an advocate of such programs as make 
provision for all such students as may wish to enjoy 
loosely organized play. We have not believed that 
it was necessary to neglect the boy of average 
health, strength and vitality to serve better the 
needs of the physically defective, nor to neglect the 
interest of the interinstitutional athletic groups in 
order to minister to the needs of the intramural 
groups. With this philosophy of ours, some have 
taken violent exception. To some of these persons 
the phrase intercollegiate athletics is anathema. 
Some who have an antipathy toward champions and 
championships have accused us of not keeping step 
with educational advancement. 

To those of this latter group we have been forced 
to call attention to the fact that the physical educa- 
tion program is more philanthropic than the gen- 
eral educational programs as we know them today. 
This is susceptible of proof. The profits earned 
from the interinstitutional contests have been widely 
used in providing facilities for and in supporting 
the orthopedic and intramural departments. More 
than $100,000,000 has thus been accumulated and 
expended in the last ten years by the schools and 
colleges, and a great deal of the equipment built and 
purchased has been widely used by those who were 
not engaged in highly competitive athletics. 

The colleges, on the other hand, are more and 
more showing a disposition to admit only such high 
school students as were in the upper quarter or 
third of their high school classes. Of those thus 
carefully selected, a large number are found want- 
ing and consequently not permitted to graduate. 
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The superior few, that is, the intellectual champions, 
are urged to enter the graduate colleges and to 
strive for Ph.D. degrees. 

With this application of the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, we have no quarrel. The time 
has not yet come in this country when inferiority or 
mediocrity is more to be desired than superiority. 
This is said with due regard for the fact that the 
Russian philosophy of equality, to be accomplished 
by a levelling down process, has intrigued and made 
converts of a surprisingly large number of people 
who are living here among us. 

We believe in and for twelve years have preached 
a doctrine of athletics that is similar to the under- 
lying principles of capitalism. The educator whose 
thinking is slightly tinged with the theories of social- 
ism has quite naturally objected to that for which 
we stand and to those principles in which we believe. 
As in education we hold that the superior students 
should not be handicapped and prevented from 
measuring up to their fullest possibilities with a 
view to thus aiding the indolent or inferior student, 
so the American theory of government and of eco- 
nomics is based on the belief that, while it is the 
duty of society to care for the unfortunate, it is not 
necessary to deny to industry, thrift, brains and 
character the fullest opportunity to achieve distinc- 
tion and wealth. This theory recognizes that while 
our government does not guarantee any man a liv- 
ing it does or should guarantee him the opportunity 
of making a living. 

In like manner we do not believe that, by denying 
to the athletic star the opportunity of reaching the 
highest possible level, we can hope to make a cham- 
pion of the boy who is handicapped, the one who is 
lazy or without ambition or the one whose interests 
are in other things. 

With the feelings and emotions of those who 
honestly are striving to improve the lower levels of 
society, the lower levels of school and college stu- 
dents and the lower levels of young athletes, we are 
in entire accord. We do not agree with those who 
have advocated the curtailment of college athletics 
as a means or corollary of increasing interest in in- 
tramural athletics. 

Further the ATHLETIC JouRNAL has advocated the 
best type of amateur athletics for the schools and 
colleges. We believe unalterably that the right kind 
of coach or the right kind of teacher has an oppor- 
tunity whether on the playing field or in the class- 
room of helping to develop the kind of citizens that 
this country needs. We believe that these lessons 
can best be taught in athletics that are strictly ama- 
teur in character. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since the World War 
and twelve years since we began through the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL to champion these policies and others 
which time does not permit us to mention. During 
that period the schools and colleges have devoted 
more time and attention to, and have spent more 
money for, physical education activities than ever 
before in twice the length of time. Today the ma- 
jority of the states have passed compulsory physi- 
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cal and health education laws. All of the states 
have organized high school athletic associations. 
Thousands of athletic and physical education plants 
are now to be found in institutions that had but 
meagre facilities before the World War. 

Kleven of the fourteen years since the World War 
were devoted to building and development. The 
last three have seen us trying to maintain the gains 
that have been made. 

All through the building period we have called 
attention to the fact that college football should not 
be condemned because it was popular or because it 
earned profits at the gate. We have insisted that, 
while excesses should not be condoned, it would be a 
mistake to adopt a milk and water attitude toward 
the games of youth. We have stood sharply for ama- 
teur athletics in the educational institutions and 

-have championed every movement that was de- 
signed to advance the legitimate interests of ama- 
teur athletics. 

During that period we have witnessed the attacks 
made by the cynics, by destructive critics and by 
men who do not believe that interinstitutional ath- 
letics have a place in the educational scheme. 
These attacks have not necessarily been against 
whatever evils there may be in faulty administra- 
tion of athletics, but against athletics and the ath- 
letic system itself. Some of these men have talked 
vaguely and enigmatically about educational ath- 
letics without making it clear what was meant by 
educational athletics. Some have attempted to be- 
little the coaching and physical education profes- 
sion. 

THe ATHLETIC JoURNAL has from the very begin- 
ning accepted the National Educational Association 
and the North Central Association pronouncements, 
which list health and physical fitness, citizenship, 
ethical character and worthy use of leisure time as 
educational objectives. We have contended that the 
coach has an opportunity of helping improve the 
manners, morals and health of those he leads and 
thus serve the true educational aims of the schools 
and colleges. We have objected when some have 
tried to advance the argument that all coaches are 
interested only in the sporting side of athletics, 
which means that they do not uphold the educational 
aspects of athletics, while all academic men are up- 
right citizens who may be trusted to do what is right 
in all things and under all circumstances. 

Today the policies that THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
has enunciated through the years are almost uni- 
versally accepted. This is not because we have 
championed those policies but because they are 
sound and sensible. True, now and then some one 
writes us that he or she does not believe in winning 
and takes us to task because we believe that it is 
better to win than to lose, but we continue to believe 
that our boys should aspire to be in the upper tenth 
rather than the lower tenth of their classes, to be 
successful rather than unsuccessful business men, 
farmers or lawyers, to be champions in athletics 
rather than members of the fifth or sixth team. 
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College Basketball Coaches 


Association Research Department 


The So-Called Fast- 
Break System 


By G. Ott Romney 


Director and Basketball Coach 
Brigham Young University 


HEN the Montana State College 
Bobcats, exponents of a particular 

type of the so-called fast-break game of 
basketball, commenced their meteoric rise 
to national prominence in 1927, Bobby 
Morris, widely recognized Pacific Coast 
official, styled the aggregation the “40 or 
no pay team.” The next season he might 
well have raised his 40 to 50, and in 1929 
he might justly have added another ten. 
During these years, while this team was 
dominating Rocky Mountain Conference 
basketball and extending its fame in all 
directions via intersectional tilts, sports 
critics hurled colorful descriptives at the 
style of play, varying from “avalanche 
system” to “pell-mell” or, in one metro- 
politan Mid-West sheet, “wild and woolly.” 
The style of ball developed by these 
Montana State teams of 1927-30 and the 
Brigham Young University teams since 
then, original and distinctive in the ar- 
rangement of and emphasis on its com- 
ponent essentials, is typical of a general 
fashion prevalent in the western division 
of the Rocky Mountain Conference. It 
has proved decidedly popular. It has 
caught the fancy of the thrill-seeking sport 
public. Crowds are limited only by seat- 
ing capacities. Nerve-racking title races 
bristling with spectacular contests are the 
rule rather than the exception. A two- 
team total of 90 to 110 points is nothing 
to write home about, and a 10 to 15 point 
lead with five minutes of play remaining, 
even with the advantage of the back-court 
stall or semi-stall well done, is not sacred. 
But it is not the speed and frequent 
scoring, the spectacular rallies and the 
sensational finishes alone which recom- 
mend this style gf play, nor is its crowd- 
drawing and crowd-thrilling power its 
chief claim to attention. It is sound 
basketball based on well determined prin- 
ciples and directed along a carefully con- 
ceived plan. To call it the fast-break sys- 
tem is to use an inadequate and inaccurate 
label. Certainly any style of play, no 
matter how deliberate, demands that the 
break be fast when the opportunity is 
taken. The distinctive features of the 
particular style which we are considering 
are the speedy and persistent drive, the 
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W itH this issue of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL is inaugurated a de- 
partment sponsored by the National 
Association of Basketball Coaches. 
Articles appearing in this department 
will be written by members of the As- 
sociation, and, while they are intended 
primarily for Association members, 
they will deal with problems of such 
vital interest to all coaches of basket- 
ball that the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
is confident they will receive the wide 
recognition they deserve. 





combination of long and short passing, the 
skillful ball-handling, the versatile shooting 
and, strange as it may seem, the dogged 
defensive. 

To assume that this style of basketball 
throws all defensive to the winds and 
allows the contest to deteriorate into a 
mad scoring spree with the result purely 
a gamble is to render a premature and 
unfair judgment. A scrutiny of the 
mechanics and technique of the play may 
serve to clarify this statement. 

Let it be said in the first place that 
no system of play requires nor clamors 
for a greater mastery of the so-called 
fundamentals than this particular type. 
But because of the means taken to arrive 
at the general objective of out-scoring the 
opposing team the different elements 
which make up the game are stressed 
peculiarly. The use of the dribble is 
minimized. In most games in which this 
style is used, the dribble is called into 

















action only as a means of driving into the 
basket for a score, or to draw the only 
remaining defensive man away from an- 
other potential scorer, or, and this rarely, 
to escape smears under the defensive 
basket. The orthodox belt-buckle-to-belt- 
buckle short pass is rarely used. On the 
contrary, the long hook pass and the 
baseball catcher’s peg for fifty to eighty 
feet are used frequently. 

Great versatility in shooting is en- 
couraged, and a great deal of one-handed 
handling of the ball, manipulation of the 
ball on the finger tips and clever feinting 
are called for. Great emphasis is placed 
on the perfection of the individual de- 
fensive stance and defensive tactics, be- 
cause the offensive style is built on the 
particular defensive system which we call 
“name-to-name” or “pick-them-up-right- 
where-they-are,” which is decidedly effec- 
tive if well executed individually but 
which is woefully weak if one leak occurs 
due to faulty individual execution. 

It is with this name-to-name defensive 
that any explanation of the particular 
offensive style we try to develop should 
commence. The scheme of having a man 
cover a particular opponent as soon as 
the opposing team gains possession of the 
ball, and cover him at the earliest possible 
moment wherever he may be, is used with 
the idea that when possession of the ball 
is regained the offensive players will be 
spaced strategically over the playing area, 
with men in the offensive end of the court 
to whom the ball may be hurried and 
with enough space between men to allow 
for advantageous cutting and recourse to 
skillful tactics of all kinds. As I see it, 
one of the fundamentals of any sound 
offensive scheme is the scattering of the 
men over the floor in advantageous posi- 
tions with ample space between them. 

It might be stressed at this particular 
point that under the new rules, which to 
my mind seem to promise to make this 
particular style even more effective, the 
particular type of defensive which I have 
depicted will be a very potent weapon 
in suffocating the offensive and causing 
the offensive players in the back court to 
release the ball without ample time to 
deliberate or to gain a proper perspective. 
It should hurry passing and prevent set 
plays. Indeed, it has always done this, 
and, with the offensive limited to posses- 
sion of the ball for ten seconds in the back 
court and finding back passing inadvis- 
able, many wild passes forward and abor- 
tive plays should result. 
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Your fellow-coaches can quickly give you three 
convincing reasons for selecting Converse All 
Star Basketball Shoes---light weight, foot com- 
They’re 
right! But let’s examine a few of the construc- 


fort and superior traction qualities. 


tive features which account for these charac- 


teristics. 
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ounce of surplus weight. This year there is an even fur- 
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feature, further assures absolute comfort. 
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It is assumed that under normal condi- 
tions when team A comes into possession 
of the ball, it will have, because of the 
particular type of defensive, a player 
somewhere in the region of the offensive 
goal, another beyond mid-floor in that 
direction and the others spaced advan- 
tageously in the other half of the court. 
The object is to get the ball under the 
offensive basket as rapidly as possible. 
preferably before the defensive can get 
set. Obviously the quickest procedure 
would be a long pass to one of the men 
in the offensive end coming toward the 
ball, unless, as is frequently the case, one 
man is able because of a fast cut from 
his very happy location at the moment of 
the interception, or the regaining of the 
ball by some other means, to have a free 
access to a good shooting position. 

If the ball comes into possession of 
team A out of bounds in the defensive 
end, the ideal set-up for team A is to have 
three men about two-thirds of the way 
down the floor (see Diagram 1), two of 
them located near one side line and one 
near the opposite side line. Two of them 
on opposite sides drive diagonally toward 
the teammate passing in from out of 
bounds and the third cuts laterally to 
mid-floor and then with a sharp angle 
directly toward the passer. One of these 
three men is usually wide open for the 
pass which by dint of careful practice he 
has learned to handle dexterously while 
approaching rapidly and leaping high. 
Usually it is the third man (F2). While 
the ideal situation calls for three men in 
the offensive end and is sometimes 
achieved, it is more common to find only 
two in the right places, for speed is the 
very essence of this style of play and no 
delays are countenanced. Even if only 
one is available the long pass is generally 
feasible. 

When the ball is in the hands of the 
offensive player in the scoring half of the 
floor, he has recourse to several plans 
according to the nature of the defensive 
and the location of the defensive players. 
If he finds he has a teammate available 
in his vicinity who is out ahead of any 
other defensive players, he hurries the ball 
to him, expecting him to dribble in or 
to conduct a one-two passing game, the 
two offensive players taking advantage of 
a long defensive player to work the ball 
in via lane basketball on the theory that 
a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. Any time the offensive 
players find that they outnumber the de- 
fensive men by one or more they work 
the ball in by the fastest possible method. 
It may be either a lob pass, or passing 
back and forth between offensive players 
hurrying parallel to each other down the 
floor, or by the use of the dribble to draw 
a defensive player away from one of the 
other more advantageously located offen- 
sive men. 
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If, however, the defensive is not out- 
numbered or is set in any way so that 
no offensive advantage exists, the team 
in possession of the ball resorts to the 
usual criss-cross play or triangling with 
its attendant blocking, although this 
blocking is not stressed and occurs quite 
naturally in the development of the play. 
A great deal of feinting, with the shift 
of the eyes as well as with the deceptive 
gestures of the arms and legs, is used. 
In the criss-crossing or triangling, the 
players are not confined to following a 
path behind the man to whom the ball 
is passed, as is used so successfully in 
some systems; nor to driving ahead of the 
man to whom the ball is passed, as is so 
advantageously pursued in at least one 
other style; but are allowed to go either 
ahead or behind the teammate who re- 
ceives the pass from them, according to 
what seems to be the quickest and most 
effective path. 

The style of play is aimed to take ad- 
vantage of the defensive by getting the 
ball behind it before it has an opportunity 
to become set or by taking advantage of 
leaks which may occur because of its hasty 
formation and the surprise attack to which 
it is subjected. 

When the style is perfected, it is not 
uncommon for the team using it, if things 
are particularly happy, to a'low a set two- 
line 3-2 defensive to become well enough 
formed to be easily recognized only two 
or three times in an entire game. 

Ideally, then, the first pass from de- 
fensive territory should be a long one, 
and the passing under the basket when 
equal opposition is encountered should be 
short. 

The system is based on a very definite 
statistical study. It*calls for 85 to 100 
shots at the basket per game, including 
all the follow shots and taps which direct 
the ball toward the basket. Twenty-five 
per cent of the shots should be converted 
to make the system effective. Shooting 
of all varieties is taught and encouraged, 
and every shot is considered an optional 
pass. The players are allowed to do some 
unorthodox shooting, with the idea that, 
even if the shot misses, the teammates 
who are following in, having expected the 
possibility of a shot being taken, have a 
decided advantage over the defensive 
players who did not anticipate a shot. The 
success of this practice allows us to infer 
that the unorthodox shooting is an op- 
tional pass. 

Under the rules, as they have existed 
for the past several years, the driving, 
combination long-and-short pass game was 
successfully combined with a semi-stall 
which was used both as an offensive and a 
defensive weapon. Naturally the use of 
the semi-stall cut down the number of 
scoring opportunities, so that 60 to 75 
shots only would be taken during a game. 
If the shooting is particularly good (if 





the team is “hot”), the number of shots 
at the goal will naturally be fewer, as in 
this style of play a certain fair percentage 


of the shots result from follow-ins. Long 
shooting is discouraged, as in most styles 
of play. Although it is resorted to occa- 
sionally, the overwhelming percentage of 
scores comes from set-ups or close-in 
shots. 

In general, the foregoing paragraphs 
picture the particular type of fast break 
basketball which has been used effectively 
by some Rocky Mountain Conference 
Western Division teams. 

It has been our experience that an 
ideal team calls for players who are uni- 
formly dogged by nature, as a fast break 
to the defensive from the offensive is just 
as essential as the fast break from the de- 
fensive to the offensive and the fast break 
in eluding a covering player. Excellent 
physical condition is requisite to the style, 
as the players must be able to drive hard 
and relentlessly for the entire forty min- 
utes. But is it not fair to assume that 
any team which is ready to conduct a 
rigorous basketball campaign should be 
in that kind of condition which allows 
driving play for forty minutes? 

At the conclusion of a thirty-four game 
basketball schedule which had taken the 
Brigham Young University team as far 
east as Cleveland, Ohio, and as far north 
as Bozeman, Montana, four players, three 
of them regulars and the other a frequent 
participator, and all of them having 
played regularly in nine varsity football 
games immediately prior to the basketball 
season, were subjected to a thorough 
physical examination by the University 
physicians. They were all pronounced in 
perfect health. Three had gained a few 
pounds in weight. During the Christmas 
vacation of that year the basketball team 
had played sixteen games against repre- 
sentative Eastern, Mid-Western, Missouri 
Valley and Rocky Mountain teams, win- 
ning ten of them on the supposedly man- 
killing jaunt. The physical examination of 
the players on their return reported per- 
fect health and a weight increase of 
as much as five pounds in half the 
squad members, including some so-called 
regulars. 

One rangy forward, a tall center who 
is a great floorman, a lanky guard who is 
adept at recovering the ball from the 
backboard and who has the happy faculty 
of being able to recognize the players for 
whom each of his teammates is responsible 
defensively, so that he may aid in directing 
the team in using the checking system to 
advantage in a desperate situation, a fast 
guard somewhat smaller in stature and 
particularly adept in ball-handling, and a 
rustling, ball-dogging forward comprise 
the ideal aggregation. It should be em- 
phasized that every man must be a good 
scorer. While one of the guards may not 
average more than three or four points 
per game, his percentage of shooting 
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should be decidedly high. Every man 
should enter into the scoring in practically 
every game. At times when the stage is 
properly set, it is thoroughly allowable for 
all five men to be in the scoring third or 
even fourth of the floor, although generally 
the occasion for all five remaining there 
should be brief, and one man should go 
back as the last teammate comes in, or 
immediately after the teammate comes in, 
and the possibilities of the situation are 
grasped. 

A summary of the outstanding features 
of this particular type of play should in- 
clude the name-to-name defensive with its 
checking of defensive responsibilities “in 
ease of fire,” the combination long and 
short pass, the five-man offensive, versa- 
tility of shooting, emphasis on feinting 
and fast breaking, minimizing of the 
dribble and unremitting speed and drive 
throughout the playing time. 

Under the new rules, the style should 
be particularly effective because of the 
pressure the type of defensive places on an 
offensive team and because of the possi- 
bility of beating the defensive team to scor- 
ing territory. The team is going to be at a 
disadvantage which is rehearsed in set of- 
fensive plays and is pressed into hurried 
and inaccurate execution of them or in dis- 
organized attempts to advance the ball. 
Likewise, the team is going to be greatly 
inconvenienced which depends on a two- 
line 3-2 zone or man-to-man defensive and 
is not allowed to get the troops in proper 
position. 

Many are advocating the added ef- 
fectiveness of the set defensive, of the zone 
and man-to-man type, because of the fact 
that the offensive team must hurry the ball 
into the scoring half of the floor and most 
of the activity must occur there. Our 
opinion after some intra-squad experimen- 
tation in several games is that the so-called 
fast break game with the name-to-name 
defensive is increasingly effective. At any 
rate, as the old Roman said before being 
tossed to the lions: “Even though they 
devour me, I may still disagree with them.” 


Operation of the So-Called 
Double-Referee System 


By George R. Edwards 
Basketball Coach 


University of Missouri 


HIGHLY satisfactory division of 

work and responsibility between the 
two officials in a basketball game has been 
in operation in the Missouri Valley sec- 
tion for the last three seasons. While one 
official still is designated as the referee 
and is held responsible for game condi- 
tions, it is essential for smooth operation 
of this scheme that the umpire have prac- 
tically a referee’s responsibility in calling 
decisions on plays. It is, in effect, a 
double-referee system. 
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The floor positions of the two men have 
been definitely assigned with the idea of 
so dividing the work that both are out 
of the paths of the players while retain- 
ing good views of the play, and one official 
always is within a few strides of the ball. 
Before the game the officials decide which 
side and end line each will work as shown 
in Diagram 1. 

The referee, in general, follows a path 
along the east side and the south end line, 
while the umpire is stationed on the op- 
posite side and end line. Of course, either 
man often is called upon to go to mid- 
court to rule on a play, but he returns to 
the side line as soon as play is resumed. 

As the game starts, the referee tosses 
the ball at center, and then retreats to 
his ‘side line as quickly as possible. For 
the toss, the umpire stands on the side 
line and usually is a few strides towards 
the north end, where he may obtain a 
good view of the jump and of all players. 

We will assume that after the toss the 
ball moves in the direction of the north 
goal. The umpire, while staying near the 
side line, keeps ahead of the ball and be- 
tween it and the north end line so that 
he moves toward the northwest corner. 
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Should the ball be taken close to the goal, 
the umpire moves in along the end line to 
be close at hand for plays under the 
basket. 

In the meantime, the referee, from his 
place on the east side line, follows the 
play as it progresses toward the north, 
but keeps between the ball and center 
court, so that he may keep all players 
within his angle of vision. Thus, for in- 
stance, with the ball near the north free- 
throw line, the positions of the two offi- 
cials would be as indicated in Diagram 2. 

Should the play start toward the south 
goal, the referee would move down the 
east side line ahead of the ball, and the 
umpire would follow behind all players 
down the west side. At all times, then, 
these conditions exist as far as the offi- 
cials are concerned; 1. They are on op- 
posite side lines; 2. One is always ahead 
of the play, and the other behind it; 3. 
Both are out of the way of the players. 


These positions certainly give the offi- 
cials the best possible vantage points for 
the detection of all fouls and violations 
and yet permit one of them to reach 
quickly any particular spot on the floor 
where his presence might be needed. 

Should a basket be made at the south 
end, the referee is under or near the 
goal and quickly can retrieve the ball. The 
umpire being on the side line and near 
center assumes responsibility for the toss 
at the next center jump. 

In cases of held ball, the official nearest 
the play makes the toss whether he called 
the held ball or not. 


One official is always close to a side 
line or end line for accurate decisions on 
out-of-bounds plays. 

When free throws are made, the official 
responsible for the end line stands under 
the basket, while the other moves into 
the free-throw circle. For instance, on a 
free throw at the north basket, the umpire 
is stationed under the goal and outside 
the court. The referee, as soon as the 
players are ready, hands the ball to the 
free thrower and steps behind him. If 
the free throw is made, the umpire re- 
trieves the ball and tosses it to the referee, 
who may be on his way to center court 
for the jump. Should the throw be missed, 
the referee moves quickly to the east side 
line. 

It will be found that officials have no 
difficulty in maintaining good floor posi- 
tions when working under this scheme. 
In fact, it has been common in our ter- 
ritory for men who have never used it 
to pick up the plan after a short descrip- 
tion and to operate it efficiently from 
the start. Officials find that it saves them 
many steps, requires practically no rush- 
ing up and down court, keeps them in 
good positions to see all plays, permits 
one of them to be close to the ball at all 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Comes! Winners — 
Val DUTCH LENTZ 
PECK AUER 


FREE FORDS! Peck Auer (left) and Valentine Lentz (center) receive keys of grand prize V-8’s from A. S. Calloway, sales manager, Bike Web Mfg. Co 





Y-a-ay. Lentz! 
Y=a-ay, Auer! 


... Your team wins 


First Prize—Ford V-8 Sedans 


Coach or Trainer 


VALENTINE LENTZ 
St. John’s College 
Annapolis, Md. 





Dealer or Salesman 


PECK AUER 
Bacharach-Rasin Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Second Prize—Eastman Movie Cameras and Projectors 


H. T. MeCULLOUGH 
Shelbyville High School 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


ROBERT GRIFFEY 
Floyd & Griffey 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


Third Prize—Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 


ARTHUR GLATTKE 
Libbey High School 
Toledo, Ohio 


Cc. D. KEEZER 
LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


BIKE WEB CONTEST 


Athletic coaches and trainers from all over the country 
sent in their answers to the Bike Web contest question: 
“What essential features must an athletic supporter have 
in order to be perfect for use in every athletic sport?” 


Fourth Prize—10th-Second Stop Watches 
JAMES A. McLANE B. S. BASSETT 


Alfred University Bassett Sporting Goods Co. 
Alfred, N. Y. Alfred, N. Y 


Fifth to Fifteenth Prizes—Suede Leather Jackets 


GLENN S. WARNER GEO. W. MOFFETT 
Stanford University Stanford Gym. Store 
Palo Alto, Calif. Palo Alto, Calif. 


W. S. WINCHELL L. C. VALENTINE 

Harding High School J & J Hardware Co. 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio Painesville, Ohio 
GUY F. HAUSE B. G. PEABODY 

Wyandotte High School B. G. Peabody & Co. 
Kansas City, Kas. Kansas City, Kas. 


After careful consideration the judges have rendered 
their decision. The results are recorded below. And the 
Bike Web Manufacturing Company congratulates the 
winners and heartily thanks the many others who man- 
ifested their interest in this contest and raised the stand- 





ard of competition high. E. J. BUSH A. P. HANTZ 
County High School Mission Sporting Goods Store 
Thermopolis, Wyoming Thermopolis, Wyo. 


EUGENE YOUNG 
Notre Dame University 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


H. B. SHIPLEY 


RECO SPORTING GOODS CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 


MIKE McDONALD 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


WHY IS BIKE THE MOST POPULAR 
ATHLETIC SUPPORTER MADE? 


kind.” 





Launders without losing its elasticity. 
Always stays soft and comfortable. These 
are the reasons why “more athletes wear 
Bike supporters than wear any other 











BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


for NOVEMBER, 1932 


Worcester, Mass. 


CARL E. ERICKSON 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IIL. 
LLOYD JORDAN 
James Couzens Agr. School 
Bath, Mich. 

W. R. KEITH 
Searsboro High School 
Searsboro, Iowa 


The answer is—it’s been doing the safety job for athletes in University of Maryland Washington, D. C. 

every sport for more than 60 years. Bike is made right in the College Park, Md. LLOYD R. PICKARD 

first place and stays right through its en- CLARENCE HINES Bend Sesion Co. 

tire longer-wearing career. No starched ee Bend, Ore. 

~ rough edges to chafe the skin. Only HAROLD R. ALDRICH RALPH J. DOWD 
nest quality materials used in Bike. Y.M.C.A. Wright & Ditson 


Worcester, Mass. 
CHAS. SIDEBOTHAM 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Chicago, Il. 

JOHN LESLIE 

Vandervoort Hdwe. Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 
“POLLY” WALLACE 
L. H. Kurtz Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Helps and Hints 


The Value of Funda- 
mentals 


By Aaron Horne 
Midvale, Utah, High School 


HE constant teaching of fundamen- 

tals can never be overemphasized. 
The great principle of our learning pro- 
cess, “We persist in doing that which 
we repeat,” is of equal importance in 
teaching athletic principles for perfection, 
as in academic teaching. 

As football is a game depending en- 
tirely upon teamwork for its success, the 
problem of developing perfection in the 
fundamentals of the game should be the 
paramount objective of any coach. 
Whether his team succeeds or fails de- 
pends upon his ability to develop boys 
well versed in the art of defense, with 
ability to execute properly and timely the 
various plays which go to make up a 
diversified attack. Too much attention 
cannot be given to the basic details of the 
game, the rudiments which are so im- 
portant, yet which are so easily lost sight 





Aaron Horne 
Midvale High School 
Midvale, Utah 


of in the desire to see the finished product. 
The character of the blocking, tackling, 
running, handling of the ball and timing 
in the execution is far more important 
than the system or style of play or forma- 
tions used. 

It can safely be stated that a line 
makes or breaks a football team. A fast 
charging line is necessary to a successful 
team. The work of the line requires team- 
work and not individual playing. The 
successful line must work as a unit and 
with speed. The difference in a winning 
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and a losing team usually is due to the 
fact that one line is outplaying the other. 

Boys taught the correct form of block- 
ing, tackling, running and handling the 
ball are on the high road to scoring. Con- 
stant repetition with wise correction of 
mistakes and faults, coupled with eager- 
ness to learn and satisfaction of accom- 
plishment, will result in the maximum of 
long gains and touchdowns for your team 
with the minimum for the opponents. 

Teams well versed in fundamentals have 
in reserve an “ace” for emergency that 
more flashy or spectacular teams with no 
such foundation can draw upon. Teams 
that block and tackle well, handle the ball 
well, run properly and follow the ball 
constantly seldom look bad. When the 
breaks, or tough situations, put them in 
the hole, they respond in their execution 
with a coolness, reserve and co-ordination 
of grace and rhythm that make a tough 
spot look easy. 

I regard the proper instruction and 
demonstration of rules as being very vital 
in the teaching of fundamentals. A prac- 
tice that has proved of unmeasured value 
is the habit of inviting a sound, practical, 
competent official to spend an afternoon 
with the boys, explaining and demonstrat- 
ing changes in rules or interpretations; 
what is legal in all its phases, and what is 
not. A few dollars wisely spent in this 
manner early in the season pay tremen- 
dous dividends from then on. 

Supervised drills and constant repeti- 
tions, under game conditions, of the basic 
fundamentals throughout the season are 
the practices that produce winning foot- 
ball teams. 

The distinguishing mark of a champion 
or super-star is his finesse; his finish or 





Harry E. Moore 
Coach, Paonia High School 
Paonia, Colorado 


polish as shown by his ability to perform 
faultlessly at all times, in the technique 
of his execution, the form, style, or habits 
he has learned through constant super- 
vised repetition. 


Football Umpire’s Record 
Card 


. By B. T. Pash 
Hollywood, California, High School 


NE OF THE CHIEF problems con- 

fronting an official who is preparing 
to umpire a football game is to see that he 
has the proper equipment to keep track 
of substitutions and the number of times 
out. With the changes in the rules, this 
problem has become more vital because 
of the increased number of substitutions 
resulting from the new rule on substitu- 
tions. 

It is very inconvenient for an umpire to 
write down a group of numbers on a blank 
card and then look for some particular 
number when a new substitution is being 
made. The numbers are in no particular 
order on the card. This causes a delay 
in the game. With this in mind, I have 





iq 
db i i aE P 
Emil Lamar 
Berkeley High School 
designed an umpire’s card that answers all 
technical and practical requirements. 
This card at present is in use in the South- 
ern California Football Association and in 
the Middle West. 

The card has the following features: 

1. It is of a size, when folded for use, 
that permits the official to keep it in his 
shirt pocket. 

2. It has a place to record the name of 
the team winning the toss at the start of 
the game. 

3. There are two series of numbers from 
1 to 99 on each of the four pages to mark 
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Take Out of the New Basketball Rules 





THAT BIG 
HUMAN 

















ELEMENT 








HE human element! It’s the thing that makes 
basketball the great game it is. It’s the thing that 
makes athletes play above their heads, that accounts 
for super-smart coaching strategy, that starts crowds 
off into hysterical demonstrations of enthusiasm. In 
the player, in the coach, in the crowd, the human 


element lends glory to the game. But in the 


official. .... 


Officials are human, but when they become too hu- 
man crowds boo and coaches writhe. Every device 
that lessens the chance for a display of human nature 
by officials is welcomed by coaches, players, specta- 


tors, and the officials themselves. 


With the development of the Nick Kearns Timer, 
the human element in officiating the new 10-second 
and pivot play rules becomes negligible. Floor 
officials are not concerned with counting time. No 
third official is needed. The Nick Kearns Timer, 
operated by the timekeeper, does this work auto- 
matically and more accurately than is possible to any 


human being. 


for NoveMBER, 1932 


Mechanical Timing 


Exhaustive tests have proved the accuracy of the 
Nick Kearns Timer. To this sturdy, simple, 614 
inch x 1014 inch x 214 inch metal box on the time- 
keeper’s table, 10 seconds is always 10 seconds. The 
Nick Kearns Timer is mechanical. It is not con- 
cerned with the human element. Red lights, one 
mounted on the box itself, others placed at advan- 
tageous points above the playing floor, signal the 
beginning of the 10-second or the 3-second periods. 
The timekeeper’s hand sets the device in operation. 
The signal for the expiration of the time is given 
by the timer itself, mechanically, accurately. 

Coaches who have seen the Nick Kearns Timer in 
operation declare it a necessity under the new rules. 


For Practice 


Anxious to accustom their players to the new 10- 
second and pivot play rules, many coaches are 
already using the Nick Kearns Timer in practice. 
The Nick Kearns Timer is so easy to install and 
so reasonable in price that no school can afford to 


be without one. Write direct for particulars. 
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substitutions in each of the four quarters. 
There is a place at the top of each of the 
series to mark the names of the teams. 

There are two ways to record substitu- 
tions. One is just to draw a line through 
the number corresponding to the number 
on the jersey of the man going out of the 
game. The other method is to draw a 
circle around the numbers of all those 
starting the game and all incoming sub- 
stitutes, and draw a line through the num- 
ber of all players leaving the game. 

Inasmuch as the numbers on the card 
are in order, it is very easy for the umpire 
to find the required number and record 
the substitution without much loss of time. 

4. At the bottom of the page for the 
second and fourth quarters there are sec- 
tions under the series of numbers to record 
the number of time out and the score. 
The corresponding space on the pages for 
the first and third quarters is cut out. 
When the card is folded so that the num- 
bers for the first quarter are being used, 
the time out and score are being re- 
corded on the section for the second quar- 
ter. This arrangement eliminates the 
necessity of rewriting the number of time 
out and score in that short period of time 
between the first and second quarter, when 
the umpire has many other duties to per- 
form. As far as the card is concerned, the 
umpire need not pay any attention to it 
until the ball has been put in play in the 
second quarter. This same arrangement 
holds true for the third and fourth 
quarters. 

Particular care should be taken not to 
change the page until the ball has actually 
been put in play in the second and fourth 
quarters to eliminate the possibility of 
recording a substitution made between 
quarters in the second and fourth quarter 
groups when it is technically made in the 
first or third quarters. 

This card is of great assistance to an 
official and at the same time gives him an 
added air of efficiency which helps in the 
work on the field. 


The Conduct of Coaches 


During Games 


By Emil Lamar 
Berkeley, Calif., High School 


ANY football coaches lay them- 

M selves open to ridicule by foot- 

ball fans and thus lose the re- 

spect of their players by their actions 
prior to and during football games. 

Some of the actions which young as 
well as old coaches should try to control 
are as follows: 

1. Profanity in their pep talks to 
players prior to a game. 

2. Abusive mumblings against officials 
to themselves, which are overheard by 
substitutes while a game is in progress. 

3. Fiery gestures during an exciting 
play when they think the breaks are 
against them. 
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4. Abusive language to officials before 
their players during intermissions. 


5. Unsportsmanlike remarks about 
opponents’ tactics prior to a game. 

6. Blaming defeat to the officials and 
to the unfair means used by the opposing 
coach. 

7. Berating officials for decisions made 
when they themselves are not absolutely 
informed on the rules. 

8. Agreeing with players who have im- 
aginary grievances against officials or 
opponents. 

9. Permitting players to remain in the 
game when they are penalized for un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. 

10. Permitting injured players to re- 
main in the game so that they may win 
at all costs. 

The writer, who has coached and offi- 
ciated in football for a period exceeding 
ten years, is in a position to criticize 
these actions of coaches as above enu- 
merated. Coaches who for the sake of a 
victory fail to be leaders of young men 
should either change their methods or quit 
the profession forever. Many young 
coaches believe that it is necessary to win 
at all costs. They are willing to overtax 
the strength of their players in order that 
fame may come to them. They lose sight 
of the fact that football is a great game 
in itself and the object of it is to develop 
morale, muscle and health in general. An 
occasional defeat does more to teach a 
player to be a good loser and to be able 
to face the problems of life than a series 
of victories. 

There is no necessity for a coach to lose 
his temper and use abusive language to 
officials before his players. This method 
often destroys the respect of players for 
their coach. Officials who are members of 
a well organized officials’ association do 
their utmost to officiate in a game to the 
best of their ability. It is always better 
for a coach to have full confidence in the 
men who officiate his games. To obtain 
this confidence coaches should attend 
meetings of the officials’ association and 
acquaint themselves with the problems 
which officials face out on the field. They 
must also be broad-minded enough to 
realize that an official cannot see every 
foul which occurs in a ball game. Over- 
sights are natural among the best officials. 

The coach’s temperament is shown in 
the attitude of his players. A crying 
coach turns out a crying team, which in 
the course of a season receives a great 
many penalties for unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. There is nothing that will kill a 
coach faster than loss of confidence in him 
by his players when they feel he does not 
know the real meaning of good sportsman- 
ship. 

The American boy of today has too 
much pride and self-respect to play en- 
thusiastically under a coach who uses 
unnecessary profanity to him on all occa- 
sions. During a hard game, if the breaks 





are against the team coached by such a 
man, they will usually give up without a 
struggle, since they have no ideals on 
which to build. 

The writer has learned this ideal for 
coaches from his many contacts with offi- 
cials as a coach and with coaches as an 
official. And that ideal is “to have a good 
team every year and one’s share of the 
victories.” 


A System of Awarding 


Letters 


By Harry E. Moore 
Paonia, Colo., High School 


AM coach of a small high school in 
I Colorado, and probably, like a great 
many other coaches of small high 
schools, have found that the awarding of 
letters for athletics has become quite a 
financial burden to the school. We re- 
ceive no money from any source except 
from our games, and so do not have a 
great deal to spend on such articles as 
awards. We were giving letters in football, 
basketball and track, our three inter- 
scholastic sports, and also reserve awards 
in these three sports. Altogether our let- 
ter bill was amounting to practically sixty 
dollars a year. This amount soon cut into 
a small high school budget. 

My principal and I devised a method 
of making an athletic award rather than 
a letter for each sport, and it has worked 
so well that I should like to pass it on 
to other members of my profession. 

We are using a point system of award- 
ing letters, and make a stipulation that a 
boy may not receive more than two let- 
ters a year. Some of you will probably 
say that the boys will not continue their 
interest in athletics if they cannot receive 
a letter in each sport. We have found the 
opposite to be true, for this system actu- 
ally tends to keep more boys interested 
in athletics because they find that they 
can accumulate points under this system 
and will eventually make a letter before 
they are graduated. That letter is what 
they seem to want most. 

Following are the details of the plan 
that we have devised. It could very easily 
be altered to meet the requirements of any 
school. 

1. A person must have 500 points in or- 
der to receive a letter. 

2. An Athletic Award Committee con- 
trols the awarding of points. 

a. The Athletic Award Committee 
shall be made up of three members, 
the head coach, president of the 
student body, and the chairman of 
the Athletic Committee. 

b. All points will be checked by this 
Committee before any award is 
made. 

c. The Athletic Award Committee 
may have veto power over any 
sportsmanship decision made by 
the squad. 
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BASKETBALL TEAM 


EQUIPMENT 


\ GINCINNA? | 
for 


MEN and 
WOMEN 











by 
Goldsmith 
Pants Girl’s Clothing Sweat Shirts Basketballs 


Shirts Knee & Elbow Pads Sweat Pants Goals 
Shoes Letters—Emblems Athletic Coats Nets 


The amount of confidence and assurance which 
can be injected into your squad through attrac- 
tive and distinctive outfits is tremendous and 
forms a real factor in the team’s success or fail- 
ure. In GOLDSMITH basketball uniforms and 
equipment there is a sufficient choice of mate- 
rials, colors, and styles to give individuality and 
distinction to the outfits you select. Moreover, 
GOLDSMITH manufacturing facilities mean 
the best in quality, workmanship and SERV- 
ICE. 


THE 1932-33 COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BAS.- 
KETBALL EQUIPMENT CATALOG IS NOW 
READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. GET YOUR 
‘COPY FROM THE GOLDSMITH DEALER 
IN YOUR VICINITY OR WRITE DIRECT 
TO US. 


SEE THE GOLDSMITH DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
ACTUAL SAMPLES OF COLORS AND MA- 
TERIALS FOR YOUR TEAM’S SUITS BE- 
FORE ORDERING. 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS CO. 


ATHLETIC GOODS MANUFACTURERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





for NOVEMBER, 1932 
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d. In case of injury or sickness during 
the season, the Athletic Award 
Committee shall have the power to 
give any student a number of 
points equal to the number he 
might have won during the season. 


. Attendance. 


a. 25 points will be given for perfect 
attendance in each sport. (By per- 
fect attendance is meant attend- 
ance with no unexcused absences.) 

b. For each unexcused absence 10 
points will be taken from any 
points the student may have. 


. Football. 


a. 20 points will be given for each 
quarter or part of quarter in which 
the student participates. 

b. Non-conference games shall count 
the same as conference games. 


. Basketball. 


a. 15 points will be given for each 
quarter or part of quarter in which 
the student participates. 


‘b. 25 points will be given for each 


quarter or part of quarter of par- 
ticipation in Western Colorado 
Tournament. 

ec. Non-conference games shall count 
the same as conference games. 


d. No games with alumni or town 
team shall count as non-conference 
games. 

Track. 


a. 5 points shall be given for each 
point won in any interclass track 
meet. 

b. 10 points shall be given for each 
point won in dual meets. 

ce. 15 points shall be given for each 
point won in meets where three or 
more schools participate. 

d. 25 points shall be given for each 
point won in the Western Colorado 
Track Meet. 

e. Points for all the above conditions 
shall be doubled in the mile and 
half mile races. 


. Interclass contests. 


a. Interclass football—5 points for 
each quarter or part of quarter. 

b. Interclass basketball—5 points for 
each quarter or part of quarter. 

c. Interelass track—3 points for each 
point won. 

d. Interelass baseball—5 points for 
each game or part of game. 


. Training. 


a. 50 points will be given for training 
in each sport. 

b. At the end of the season a vote 
by secret ballot will be taken on 
each player. If each player does 
not receive three-fourths of all 
votes cast he will receive no points 
in training in that sport. This is 
to be voted on by the entire squad. 

c. A person who receives no points in 
training in any season will lose all 
points won in that sport for that 
season. 


d. A person must have at least 50 
points in training before he can re- 
ceive a letter. 

9. Scholarship. 

a. A student must pass in three sub- 
jects for the semester in which he 
completes his 500 point total. 

b. If the student is not passing in 
three subjects at the end of any 
semester he will lose all points won 
in that semester. (If, in the opinion 
of the Athletic Award Committee, 
the failure be due to sickness or 
other unavoidable cause the Com- 
mittee shall be given the power to 
allow the points to stand.) 

10. In order to win any athletic letter, the 
student must have at least 50 points 
won in interscholastic games. No per- 
son shall win a letter in interclass 
games alone. 

11. The senior who has earned the largest 
number of points under this point 
system at the end of his senior year 
shall be given a suitable award for 
athletic excellence. 


A Point System 


By Harry Emmerson 
Auburn, Iowa, High School 


PRESENT herewith a point system 

for athletic awards. This system is 
especially designed for small high schools 
with enrollments of less than a hundred, 
where a coach must have almost one hun- 
dred per cent co-operation from the boys 
in the school in order consistently to put 
out good teams. 

Thousands of such schools are unable 
to make a creditable showing except on 
“gala” years when the coach is lucky 
enough to get three or four natural 
athletes out of his twenty or thirty boys. 
In order to have material consistently, the 
coach must either develop it from the 
small boys who will grow up in their last 
year or two, or work over the big awkward 
boys. Too many times he neglects these 
boys until the season they are needed, and 
then it is too late. They have become dis- 
interested. They have quit and cannot be 
brought back in time to do any good. 

A point system of athletic awards gives 
the boys motivation in spite of whether 
or not they are first string material; that 
is, the boy may make points on his letter 
by sticking with it in spite of never get- 
ting into first team games. It is a fact 
that the lad with perseverance, who comes 
out year after year to be nothing but 
“cannon-fodder” on the second string, de- 
serves some credit; also the little fellow 
who works to learn the game. He is the 
coming star. 

The point system presented here is 
practicable only in the small schools 
where a major award is all that can be 
given, where squads are small and good 
athletes few and far between. Other 
schools may profit by it, as have two small 


high schools in western Iowa. It does not 
provide for football, as these schools par- 
ticipate in only basketball, baseball, track 
and a home school cross-country run. 

Last year one of these schools had 26 
boys enrolled; 22 were out for basketball; 
24 out for track; 18 played baseball and 
14 ran in cross-country. That is to say 
the athletic program reached practically 
every boy in the school. The best athlete 
collected something like 3,000 points; he 
didn’t need the point system to motivate 
him. Several got by with a bare 500. 
They learned a lot by sticking to it and 
are back this year ready to use that 
knowledge to replace graduates. About 
a dozen letters were given last year. This 
year we won’t give over five or six new 
ones. The other fellows will get service 
stripes, thus saving expenses. The letter 
club provided for is the backbone of the 
extra-curricular program in the school. 

In one of these schools the girls have a 
system similar to this one that has worked 
very well. 


The System Outlined 


The following is a point system designed 
for the X-ville High School which will 
allow boys to earn awards in athletic com- 
petition by an accumulation of points. 

We feel a system such as this is justifi- 
able in that it allows the man who has the 
stamina to stick through practice sessions, 
etc., to earn the letter he rightly deserves 
in spite of the fact that he may be inferior 
in ability to the first string man. 

1—The award will be a standard letter, 
the possession of which makes the man a 
member of the “X” Club. Second, third 
and fourth year awards will be so desig- 
nated by service stripes. 

2—To receive an award, an athlete must 
earn 500 points. 

3—Only one letter may be earned in one 
year. Points may be carried over from 
one year to the next for the first letter. 
Second, third and fourth letters must 
be earned in one season (i. e., if a man 
earns 200 points in his freshman year, 200 
in his sophomore year and 200 in his 
junior year he receives his first award; 
to earn a stripe he must earn a full 500 
in his senior year). 

4—Points will be forfeited by the 
athlete who fails to report regularly for 
practice; who does not obey training 
rules; who does not show the right spirit 
of co-operation to team mates, coaches, 
faculty, and officials; who deserts the 
squad before the season has ended. 

5—The recommendation of the coach, 
superintendent and principal are necessary 
to make awards final. 

Points may be earned as follows: either 
in a single sport or in a combination of 
sports. 


Cross-Country 


20 to 50 points for service. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Regular Season 


VERY coach knows the strenuous requirements of 
tournament play. Players, basketballs, shoes— 
only the best stand up. Only the champion survives. 


Four times a champion—that’s the record of the 
Dubow D35 basketball. First adopted not quite five 
years ago by a state high school athletic association as 
the official ball for state tournament play, the D35 has 
each year since then increased its number of such 
adoptions. In 1932, the Dubow D35 basketball re- 
ceived a greater number of official state tournament 
adoptions than any other basketball. 


The same qualities that make the Dubow D35 so 
satisfactory for tournament play, enable it to meet the 
requirements of the regular season. Its accurate 
bounce, true shape, sturdy construction, tough double 
lining, valve type bladder, and specially tanned 
leather make it a favorite with coach and player. 
With all its other sterling qualities, the Dubow D35 is 
priced to fit smoothly into the “depression” budgets 
of the high school or college coach. 





or Tournament 


The Dubow D35 basketball this year begins its fifth 
successive season as the approved basketball of the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic As- 


sociations. 


Other Dubow Equipment You'll Like 

Dubow D45 Football—National Federation Approved. To 
football what the D35 is to basketball. 

Dubow DHB Basketball—Does not quite meet the standards 
of the D35, but its high quality and reasonable price make it 
an ideal practice or intramural ball. 

Dubow HNTB No-Tape Basketball Shoe—See this! Special 
ankle support construction makes taping unnecessary. Designed 
by Frank Haggerty. 

Dubow Basketball Scoreboard—Indicates clearly score, time, 
and quarter. Easy to operate. School price, $10.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you Dubow athletic equipment—a 


| complete line. Or, if he does not carry it, write us, giving his 


name. Send for fall and winter catalog. 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Company 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





for NOVEMBER, 1932 
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Symposium on College Athletics 


The Contribution of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics to the 
Objectives of Education 


By W. L. “Bish” Hughes, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


N THESE DAYS of hard times when 

I budgets are being trimmed and cur- 

ricula are being critically examined 

for the purpose of eliminating non-essen- 

tials, coaches and directors of athletics 

might well consider the answers to the 
following questions: 

Do athletics contribute anything worth 
while to the education of college men? Do 
intercollegiate athletics make contribu- 
tions not found in required and intra- 
mural physical education activities? 

The Puritan professor of the early days 
of athletics in American colleges would 
answer both questions in the negative. 
Early twentieth century faculties prob- 
ably would answer the first in the 
affirmative and the second in the negative. 
Since the World War an increasing num- 
ber of educators are answering both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. They are not 
opposing or merely tolerating athletics, 
but they are actually accepting them, IF 
THEY ARE SANELY CONDUCTED. 

What are the objectives of education? 
Do athletics contribute to any or all of 
these objectives? If education is in- 
terested in the “whole individual” rather 
than the mere training of the mind, if the 
aim of education is to help persons to do 
well those life activities which they will 
most likely need to do, what are these 
major life activities? It is contended that, 
since athletics are a part of a broader 
program called physical education, and 
since physical education is a phase of edu- 
cation, the aim and objectives of athletics 
and education should be and are identical. 
Let us examine two lists of objectives, 
one proposed for education and one pro- 
posed for physical education, and deter- 
mine, if possible, whether or not inter- 
collegiate athletics can contribute to some 
or all of these objectives. 


Objectives or Major Life Activities 
According to Watson' 


. Health 

. Leisure 

. Purchasing 

. Vocation 

. Home Making 

. Citizenship 

. Philosophy of Life 


1 
2 
3 
+ 
5 
6 
7 
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Objectives of Physical Education 
According to Williams? 


1. Organic Development 

2. Neuromuscular Development 
(Leisure Time Skills) 

3. Attitudes 

4. Standards of Conduct 


It is obvious here that physical educa- 
tion is believed to contribute to the objec- 
tives of education because the four ob- 
jectives listed for physical education are 
similar to four of the seven objectives 
suggested for education. 

There seems to be reasonable justifica- 
tion for the statement that intercollegiate 
athletics may be so conducted that they 
contribute to the first, second, sixth and 
possibly the seventh of the objectives pro- 
posed for education and to all four of 
the objectives proposed for physical edu- 
cation. 


Organic Development and Health 


THLETICS may or may not con- 

tribute to the first objective. We 
know that, aside from the influences of 
heredity and nutrition, organic develop- 
ment and power come from vigorous big- 
muscle activity. “There is a widespread 
impression that participation in com- 
petitive athletics injures the health of peo- 
ple who engage therein. The so-called 
‘athletic heart’ is supposed to accrue as 
a natural result of vigorous sport. More- 
over, athletes are condemned by their 
critics as responsible not only for serious 
organic injury but indeed for premature 
death. If these views were sound and 
could be substantiated they would be 
serious indeed although one might justify 
bodily injury and shortened life if the 
educative process produced thereby moral 
or social values of compensatory character. 
Fortunately it is not necessary to hazard 
its worth on such a plan of compensa- 
tion. Actual experience with youth in 
vigorous play reveals the strengthening 
of a certain type of physical courage that 
comes from adventurous and hazardous 
contests, but these values are not de- 
pendent upon the occurrence of serious 
injury to the player.” Moreover, the evi- 
dence is accumulating that athletes are 
not insurance hazards.‘ 

Hetherington states® that young people 
of the ages eighteen to twenty-two need 
at least two hours of big-muscle activity 
daily. Coaches and directors of athletics 





1 Watson, Goodwin—Unpublished Lecture. 

2 Williams, J. F.—Principles of Physical Educa- 
tion—W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1930, 
p. xiii. 


today, however, realize that in the past 
such activity has too often been dan- 
gerously overdone for varsity athletes and 
shamefully underdone for the “dubs” in 
required and intramural activities. In 
order that organic development and power 
shall surely result and abundant health 
be attained, athletic leaders have increas- 
ingly provided health examinations, better 
conditioning and equipment, shorter and 
saner scrimmages and schedules and more 
sanitary surroundings. There is less key- 
ing of teams, and coaches are more and 
more inclined to withdraw exhausted 
players when continued participation 
might result in impairment of health. 

On the other hand, conditions can and 
should be improved in many institutions, 
especially the high schools and some of 
the smaller colleges, before we can claim 
that athletics are physically wholesome 
and contribute to this first objective. All 
institutions should provide thorough health 
examinations of all students, regardless 
of whether they compete in varsity, intra- 
mural or required activities. Moreover, 
the participants should be examined before 
each sport season. Teams should be care- 
fully conditioned before strenuous prac- 
tices are permitted or before games are 
played. The policy of scrimmaging on 
the first day of football practice is in- 
defensible if we have the welfare of our 
boys in mind. The safest equipment ob- 
tainable should be provided, and the gym- 
nasium, locker rooms and athletic fields 
should be the most sanitary places on the 
campus. If we are really interested in 
the health of the boys, we will eliminate 
all old football shoes with nails in the 
soles, and we will not tolerate a common 
water bucket for washing and drinking 
purposes. Directors and coaches should 
constantly keep in mind the welfare of 
the boys and should always ask the ques- 
tion, “Is this physically wholesome? Does 
this contribute to the better health of the 
boys?” 


Neuromuscular Development 


THLETICS contribute to this objec- 
tive. It has been contended by some 

that our major sports do not develop 
skills which can be used in leisure time 
by business and professional men after 
college days are over. If education is life, 





8 Williams, J. F. and Hughes, W. L.—Athletics 
in Education—W. Saunders Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1930, 78. ; 

* Dublin, L. I.—Longevity of College Athletes— 
Ha ’s Monthly Magazine, July, 1928, pp. 6-7. 

5 Hetherington, Clark—American Physical Edu- 
cation Review, May, 1917, p. 251. 
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BBLES 


DESERVE THIS BREAK! 


MANy coaches know to their sorrow that often an 
ordinary basketball will go wrong soon after its first 
appearance on the courts. 

Its shape may change a trifle. A slight bulge may 
distort its cover. Or it may develop an elusive “dead 
spot’’. 

Any of these common faults can make passing, 
dribbling and shooting inaccurate and undependable. 
They give a team a mighty tough handicap to fight. 
And you certainly don’t want your players so handi- 


capped! 


The AA—the Reach Official Basketball—is one © 


ball that can’t go wrong. It gives your players every 


chance to show the best that’s in them. For the 
Reach Double Lining holds the AA Ball in correct 
shape as long as it’s played. No bulges—no “dead 
spots’ ’! 

Your players deserve this break—that you give 
them the ball that can’t go wrong. Give your play- 
ers the AA Reach Official Double-Lined Basketball! 
Get it at your nearest Reach dealer's. 

Your Reach dealer can also show you other splen- 
did Reach Basketballs — all within your budget. 
And Reach equipment for every other sport, too. 
Remember—an athlete can have no finer equipment 
than that marked “Reach’’! 


©1032, A. J. R., W. & D. 


* REACH BASKETBALLS * 


for NovEMBER, 1932 














When toes itch. 
peel, blister—douse on 
original Absorbine Jr. 


@A highly contagious infection that 
preys on more than 50% of gym-class 
pupils, “‘Athlete’s Foot” is a common 
disease of the toes and feet which in- 
structors must continually combat. 


Because of its widespread presence, many 
substitute remedies are flooding the mar- 
ket today with unfounded claims of 
merit. 


The safe thing to do. the minute a stu- 
dent complains of the slightest symptom 
of *“Athlete’s Foot’’—red, itching skin 
between the toes, sometimes blisters and 
peeling skin—is to instruct immediate 
application of Absorbine Jr. 


Tested in clinics and laboratories for its 
swift ability to kill the germs when 
reached, Absorbine Jr. is the original, 
effective and entirely safe treatment for 
this infection. 


An added advantage in the regular use 
of this fine preparation is the fact that it 
is cooling, easing and healing to sore, 


tired feet. 


Impress upon your students the constant 
danger of infection and the need of 
Absorbine Jr. Instruct them to keep a 
bottle in their lockers, and apply it after 
every barefoot exposure to showers, 
locker-rooms, gym floars, and edges of 
swimming pools. Absorbine 
Jr. is on sale at all drug stores, 
$1.25 the bottle. For free sam- 
ple write W. F. Young, Inc., 
245 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
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here and now, as well as preparation for 
later life, then our athletics should pro- 
vide for leisure time here and now as 
well as for leisure time after graduation. 
Athletics do just that. The major sports 
provide leisure time skills for immediate 
use. If we are to meet this second ob- 
jective fully, however, we must see to it 
that an increasing number of our boys 
also learn the skills in those individual 
sports which they can play as future 
citizens. Football, basketball and base- 
ball provide skills for immediate use in 
leisure time. Swimming, golf, tennis, 
handball, bowling, etc., provide the skills 
which will be useful and beneficial later. 


Some institutions are meeting this ob- 
jective by requiring every male student 
to learn two or more individual “carry- 
over” sports, be he varsity athlete or non- 
competitive “book-worm.” The minimum 
physical education requirement for all 
students might well provide for a reason- 
able ability in one-half or two-thirds of 
all the ten or fifteen activities offered by 
the department, this requirement to in- 
clude at least two team games and two in- 
dividual sports in addition to swimming. 
Without some such provision the varsity 
guard is likely to become the ultra-heavy- 
weight business or professional man with 
long waist measure and short breath. 
Athletics can contribute their fair share 
to a wise and worthy use of leisure time. 


Attitudes and Standards of Conduct 


HE objectives of education call for 

citizenship qualities and a philosophy 
of life. Physical education objectives are 
classified as being those of a social nature; 
social standards, values, attitudes and 
ideals. Athletics are concerned with two 
outcomes or results of participation. One 
result is the technical skill and informa- 
tion, which are usually thought of as the 
chief business of the coach. Associated 
with this learning are the related and 
associated values which the educational 
philosopher calls “concomitant learn- 
ings.” 

It is not believed that such general 
qualities as courage, loyalty, co-operation, 
etc., are learned in football or basketball 
and then transfer to other life activities, 
unless there is involved what the psy- 
chologist calls “identical elements.” We 
know now, although many athletic en- 
thusiasts formerly made such claims, that 
the kind of courage required to “hit the 
line” is not the type of courage required 
to speak extemporaneously before a crit- 
ical audience. It is but one small element 
of the total concept, courage. We also 
realize that there is no general quality 
known as loyalty or co-operation, but that 
these concepts are made up of scores, 
perhaps hundreds, of loyalties or co-opera- 
tions needed in various and changing 
situations. 

Athletics can and do, however, con- 


tribute SOME OF THE ELEMENTS 
that go to make up such general qualities 
as mentioned above. Coaches can stress 
the point that team-play (co-operation) 
is a worth while quality to put into prac- 
tice in the home, the school, in business 
and in international relations. They can 
help their impressionable pupils to see that 
courage is a much broader thing than 
merely the nerve to “hit the line.” Ath- 
letics, if they are to contribute their great 
possibilities to this objective and if they 
are to meet the objectives claimed for 
them by many persons, must really teach 
a spirit of friendly rivalry, of mutual con- 
fidence and respect. 

Athletics in education have no place for 
the coach who teaches hatred for the op- 
ponents. Instead of contributing to the 
objective of right attitudes and social 
ideals he is defeating this purpose of educa- 
tion. He promotes provincialism, hatred 
and selfishness, rather than broad under- 
standing, mutual respect and national and 
international good will. In spite of the 
fact that some of our nationally known 
natural rivals in college athletics have 
broken off athletic relations and are still 
refusing to play each other, it is true, 
nevertheless, that athletics are broaden- 
ing our understanding, breaking down 
narrow provincialism and_sectionalism, 
and building respect and good will among 
our people. 


The answer, then, to the first question 
raised at the beginning of this article 
seems obvious. Athletics may contribute 
worth while things to the objectives of 
education. They may and do contribute 
increasingly to the development of organic 
systems, to worth while leisure time skills 
and to desirable attitudes and standards 
of conduct. 


Do intercollegiate athletics perform def- 
inite functions not fulfilled by a required 
or intramural program of physical educa- 
tion activities? 

The entire program of physical educa- 
tion might well be thought of as a 
pyramid®. The peak represents education 
by means of intercollegiate activities, the 
middle portion indicates education by 
means of intramural activities and the base 
represents education by means of the re- 
quired activities. 


The Physical Education Pyramid 
a 


Instruction and 





Competition Varsity 
Competition Intramural 
Instruction Required 





The required activities should be the 
INSTRUCTIONAL phase of the program, 


®Wilce, J. W.—Possible Purposes of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics—American Physical Education 
Review, December, 1922. 
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Many Victories 
are won in 


TRAINING 
QUARTERS 











Present day competition demands every ounce of energy modern athletes can 
muster. That’s why athletic directors, coaches, trainers are putting in com- 
plete Burdick Installations—are adding to present Burdick equipment. They 
know it takes up-to-the-minute equipment to put the last atom of speed and 
stamina into their star athletes. 


Each Burdick unit best performs one particular service, yet its effectiveness is 
notably increased when supplemented by other Burdick equipment. 


Right now is the time to complete your own installation by adding one or more 


of these Burdick Units. 


CHECK THE COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY. 
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ULTRA-VIOLET LAMPS 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BATH CABINETS 


for NOVEMBER, 1932 


HEALTH SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 


BODY CULTURORS 


ZOALITES (FOR INFRA-RED) 


Wisconsin University’s 


New Field House 


Bill Fallon, Athletic Trainer 
at the University of Wiscon- 
sin says: “Dr. Meanwell, 
Coach of Basket-ball at the 
University of Wisconsin, had 
the Burdick Quartz Mer- 
cury Arc and Zoalite Infra- 
red Lights installed in our 
training quarters last sea- 
son. They proved very 
valuable aids in maintaining 
condition in our men and 
werecommend them highly.” 


(Signed) Briti FALLoN 





THE BURDICK CORPORATION 
Dept. 260, Milton, Wis. 


Kindly send, without obligation, complete proofs 
of advantages of Burdick equipment checked 
with “*X.” 


(_]Ultra-violet Lamps (JBody Culturors 
[jElectric Light Bath Cabinets L)Zoalites 














the intramural activities should be the 
COMPETITIVE phase of the program 
and the varsity sports should be both IN- 
STRUCTIONAL and COMPETITIVE. 
Ideally, the base of the pyramid should 
be provided first for all the students. As 
funds and facilities increase, the intra- 
mural phase of the pyramid should be 
added. The same activities, as nearly 
as possible, should be promoted in intra- 
mural athletics as are offered in the re- 
quired program. These programs should 
parallel each other, the one instructional 
and required, the other competitive and 
voluntary. Skills would be taught in the 
short time available for required activities 
and put into practice in the intramural 
program. When and if the funds and 
facilities are available so that all the 
students are provided instruction and com- 
petition in a variety of activities, then 
the varsity sports for the superior in- 
dividuals should be added. This would 
be quite ideal. 

But our program of physical education 
did not develop ideally. Because of lack 
of funds it was necessary to build the 
pyramid from the peak down. No base 
was built in many institutions until the 
peak provided the funds and facilities. 
For that reason some persons contend that 
the sole justification for intercollegiate 
athletics is the fact that they provide the 
funds for the remainder of the physical 
education pyramid. On the other hand, 
there are many individuals who sincerely 
believe the peak worth while for other 
and not less important reasons. 

In the first place intercollegiate ath- 
letics offer a field of competition for the 
superior individuals. Many public school 
men believe this to be a sound practice 
and would like to do more of. it all through 
education if funds were available. Since 
varsity athletics usually pay their way, it 
is possible to provide opportunities for 
the superior group which would not other- 
wise be possible. 

Intercollegiate athletics require a high 
standard of excellence, which represents 
the best in individual attainment’. De- 
sirable health habits are examples. Such 
perfection is certainly not attained in the 
required or intramural activities. 

Varsity athletics present a better lab- 
oratory than required or intramural ac- 
tivities for developing desirable attitudes 
and standards of conduct. It is admitted 
that the possibilities for undesirable be- 
havior are equally as great. In fact, the 
temptation to do the wrong thing may 
be too great, but that is a problem of 
leadership. 

Intercollegiate competition offers an op- 
portunity for adventure, daring, risks and 
extraordinary experiences not possible in 
other phases of physical education or 
other activities of life. It seems desirable 





7 Preliminary Report of a Special Committee of 
the Society of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges, 1924. 
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that sports of this nature provide some 
of the spirit of adventure formerly found 
in fighting the Indians, conquering the 
frontier or hunting wild game. 

It is also desirable that intercollegiate 
sports be provided for the joy, happiness 
or JUST PLAIN FUN that such competi- 
tion brings to the players. It has been 
ably contended that every American boy 
and young man has the right to such fun 
and competition. 

Another function of intercollegiate ath- 
letics, not fulfilled by required or intra- 
mural activities, is the stimulus and ex- 
ample provided for all students. 

It is perhaps needless to state the dan- 
gers of overtraining, overstimulation, etc., 
involved in high-powered athletics. Com- 
petition may become a vicious habit. On 
the other hand, if the sports are selected 
on the basis OF THEIR CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE COMPLETE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE PARTICIPANTS and 
not merely on TRADITION and POP- 
ULAR APPEAL, and the right kind of 
leadership is provided, intercollegiate ath- 
letics not only make certain definite con- 
tributions to the objectives of education, 
but they perform certain functions not 
fulfilled by a program of required or intra- 
mural physical education activities. 


The Charging and Waiting 


Line on Defense 
By Howard J]. Hancock 


Director of Intercollegiate Athletics 
Illinois State Normal University 


N ORDER to discuss this phase of line 
play, it is necessary to state the usual 
conception of the difference between a 
charging and a waiting line. The differ- 
ence between the two is the distance they 
move into the opponents’ territory. 

We might say that the charging line 
follows through in its charge, while the 
waiting line does not. Any effective wait- 
ing line must charge to offset the charge 
of the offense, but instead of continuing 
in their attempt to get at the ball carrier 
the men use their hands on their oppon- 
ents to keep them away from their bodies, 
attempting to shift their positions in such 
a way as to be able to get at the ball 
carrier as he comes through the line. The 
waiting lineman should be skillful in the 
use of his hands to keep the opponents 
away from his legs and feet so that he can 
go either way. 

The advantages of the charging line are 
as follows: (1) It hurries the play and 
thus does not allow the interference time 
to form, which either spoils entirely or 
renders the play less effective. (2) The ball 
carrier is often tackled before he reaches 
the line of scrimmage. The disadvantages 
of this system are that (1) Charging line- 
men are easily side-swiped, or cross- 
blocked. A charging lineman in going 
through fast is liable to be cross-blocked 
or side-swiped out of position by the op- 


ponents, thus allowing a gain over his posi- 
tion. (2) The charging line is also weak 
against a team using the lateral or back- 
ward pass. A charging end is all that is 
necessary to make the lateral pass a suc- 
cess, for when he rushes in the ball is 
easily tossed over his head to a flanking 
back. 

The first two advantages of the waiting 
line correspond to the disadvantages of the 
charging line. (1) It is not troubled as 
much with side-swiping or cross-blocking. 
(2) It is more effective against the lateral 
pass. (3) The ends may be used as a part 
of forward pass defense. Usually the ends 
drop back to protect on passes in the flat 
zones. The disadvantages of the waiting 
line are these: (1) It does not attempt to 
hurry the play and as a result gives the in- 
terference time to form, thus allowing the 
play to gain maximum power. (2) The 
waiting line usually tends to develop into 
a sliding line, which is weak against cut- 
backs and reverses. (3) The waiting line 
is weak against the smart ball carrier who 
can fake a pass and run or fake a run and 
pass. 

It is generally conceded that it takes a 
more experienced line to play a waiting 
game than a charging game. It would 
probably be unwise to teach the waiting 
type of line play to an inexperienced 
group. The natural tendency on the part 
of most linemen is to play the waiting 
type of game and therefore it is necessary 
for a coach to stress the charging type of 
play. 

It is doubtful if many or any coaches 
use either of these systems entirely. Most 
coaches employ a combination of both, 
using a part charging and a part waiting 
line. Some men are used to charge in and 
hurry the play, and other linemen to wait. 
This is especially true in defending against 
forward passes. 


Officiating the Forward 


Pass 
By Guy S. K. Wheeler 
Former Member of Philadelphia Chapter of Eastern 
Intercollegiate Football Officials Association 
HE forward pass, one in each scrim- 
mage, contemplates: 

(a) Its throwing by the proper player 
standing in the proper place, which is at 
least five yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage. 

(b) Its reception by an eligible player. 

If the throwing is incorrect, then the 
pass is illegal. If the catching is incorrect 
then the pass is incomplete. It is im- 
portant to keep this distinction clearly in 
mind, inasmuch as the penalty for illegal 
forward passing can be declined and the 
penalty for incomplete passing may not 
be declined. In other words, an inter- 
cepted illegal forward pass may be run for 
a touchdown. An intercepted incomplete 
pass may not, for the ball is dead. 

The illegal forward pass, i. e. (where 
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there is a flaw in the throwing) arises in 
three circumstances: 

(1) Passing by the team which did not 
put the ball in play. (Penalty, 15 yards 
from the spot or if behind the goal line, a 
safety). 

(2) Passer not five yards back of scrim- 
mage line. (Penalty, Loss of a down.) 

(3) Second forward pass in the same 
scrimmage. (Penalty, Loss of a down.) 

Before discussing incomplete forward 
passes, it is necessary to know of eligibil- 
ity. Eligibility is reckoned from the mo- 
ment the ball is put into play. All of 
the defensive players are eligible. Under 
normal circumstances five offensive play- 
ers are eligible, the players on each end 
of the line and three backfield players, 
provided each player is at least one yard 
back when the ball is put into play. 
(Guards and Tackles temporarily behind 
the scrimmage line must be five yards 
back to be eligible.) 

Eligibility can be lost in two ways: 

(1) By running out of bounds. 

(2) By the ball being previously 
touched by another eligible player of the 
team which passed the ball. 

Eligibility is regained when a member 
of the defensive team touches the ball, 
which makes all players on both teams 
eligible. 

Incomplete forward passes occur: 

(1) When the ball is not caught. 

(2) When it touches an ineligible or 
second originally eligible player. 

If the player was originally ineligible, 
or brought ineligibility upon himself by 
running out of bounds, the ball goes to the 
other team at the point where it was put 
into play. (If this touching occurs within 
the ten yard line the defensive team may, 
if it elects, take a touchback.) If the in- 
eligibility is caused only by the fact of a 
previous touching by another eligible 
player, the penalty is the loss of a down, 
which penalty also applies to failure to 
catch the ball. It must be understood, 
however, that if a forward pass becomes 
incomplete behind the defensive goal line, 
it is a touchback. If it becomes incom- 
plete behind the passer’s goal line, it is a 
safety. 

The penalties accumulate when a team 
throws two or more imperfect (illegal 
or incomplete forward passes) in the same 
series of downs. The penalty for the 
second, third and fourth failure properly 
to execute the forward pass is five yards 
penalty in addition to the loss of a down. 
Naturally, if the illegal pass is declined 
the cumulative penalty is not imposed. 

Intentionally throwing the ball to the 
ground is not a failure to execute the 
play properly and is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a forward pass at all. Consequently, 
it is not included in the reckoning of the 
cumulative penalties. It has its own pen- 
alty of fifteen yards from the spot where 
the ball was put into play, which penalty 
is imposed even if the play occurs on the 
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SCIENTIFIC 
TRACK 
SHOES 













No. 1. The internal 
cuneiform. 

No. 2. The dorsalis 
pedis artery. 

No. 3. Highest point 
to which shoes 
lace. 

(3) No. 4. Snug fitting 

cupped heel. 


X-RAY N° 232 





ANTI-METATARSALGIA 
NON-STRETCH TRACK SHOES 


CIENTIFICALLY designed non-stretch track shoes that not only 
avoid Metatarsalgia but eliminate stretching and thereby maintain 
their original snug fit. This avoidance of stretching and the resultant 
elimination of ‘“‘taped on’’ shoes is accomplished by means of a strong 
linen tape scientifically fitted around the top of the shoe. It positively 
prevents stretching and materially increases both the comfort of the 
athlete and the life of the shoe. 


Metatarsalgia (temporary paralysis of the foot and leg muscles) is avoid- 
ed by the scientific design that prevents compression of the Dorsalis 
Pedis artery (No.1). Ordinary track shoes lace over the internal cunei- 
form (No. 2) compressing this important artery and restricting circula- 
tion. WITCH-ELK track shoes, owing to their scientific design, cannot 
exert this pressure; therefore cannot impede circulation, deaden nerve 
reaction or paralyze the feet. They prevent all leg weariness that comes 
from impeded circulation. 


WITCH-ELK track shoes come in a wide variety of styles that provide 
a scientific shoe for every track event. All spikes are positively guaran- 
teed against breakage. 


No. 702. Genuine Blueback Kangaroo. Regu- 
lation spike, non-stretch track shoe. 


No. 717. Genuine Blueback Kangaroo. De- 
tachable spike, non-stretch track 
shoe. 


No. 700. Flawless Yellowback Kangaroo, 
hand turned,non-stretch track shoe. 
The lightest featherweight made. 
Regulation hand forged spikes. 


No. 710. Genuine Blueback Kangaroo. Regu- 
lation spike, jumping shoe. 





The complete WITCH-ELK line in- 
cludes styles for Cross Country, weight 
throwing and javelin events. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Mlinois 


No. 712. Genuine Blueback Kangaroo. De- 
tachable spike, jumping shoe. 
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Basketball Necessities 


Care for your players and speed up your 
game with these necessary products. 





Athletic Ball Cleaner......... $0.35 
Cleans leather and keeps the ball 
live and active—speeds up the game. 


NS eET ERT Each, $0.25 
Prevents fumbling and gives firmer 
grip on the ball. Used on shoes to 
prevent slipping. 


Athletic Liniment ....... Pint, $1.20 


Limbers up the muscles. Increases 
speed and team work. 


EP 4 oz., $0.35 


Sterilizes cuts and floor burns— 
‘“strawberries’’ and prevents infec- 
tion. 


Athletic Smelling Salts........ $0.35 


A safe stimulant in case of shock 
or exhaustion. 


Athletic Stringent ...... Pint, $0.60 


Used as gargle—prevents head colds 
from dust off gym floors. 


Athletic Ankle Wraps... .Doz., $1.00 


Light—high strength—permits strong 
brace without interfering with 
proper lacing of shoes. 


Athletic Alkaline Powder..3 oz., $0.35 


Relieves stomach sickness and nau- 
sea caused by nervous excitement. 


Athletic Ointment....... 2 oz., $0.25 


Used after Nitrophen to quickly heal 
open wounds, 


Taf Skin ............ 1 Pint, $0.60 


Toughens skin of feet, knees, elbows. 
Helps prevent blisters. 


Red Hot Ointment...... 2 oz., $0.25 


For deep-seated injuries—sprains, 
bruises and charley horse. 


Athletic Antiseptic Powder. . . .$0.25 


Prevents galled skin—under arms or 
between legs—and excellent in shoes. 


Athletic Foot Ointment. .2 oz., $0.35 
Used with Nitrophen to clean up 
*“Athlete’s Foot.’’ 


Chief Jr. First Aid Kit—Special $6.75 , 


Formerly $8.75. 21 necessary first 
aid items. Very complete, sturdy 
and most economical kit you can 
buy. 


Larger sizes proportionately cheaper. 





Order from your dealer. 


The Cramer Chemical Co. 
GARDNER, KANSAS. 


These products used by 
American Olympic Teams 











fourth down. (If the ball strikes the 
ground behind the passer’s goal line, it is 
a safety.) 


Interference 


Interference can only take place beyond 
the line of scrimmage. The eligible play- 
ers, eleven on the defensive and five on the 
offensive team cannot be impeded in any 
way in their attempt to catch the ball. 
Any impeding of eligible players, except 
as takes place in a bona fide attempt of 
other eligible players to catch the ball, re- 
sults in interference. There is also-passive 
interference, in which there is no bodily 
contact, but in which ineligible linemen 
who have crossed the line of scrimmage 
obstruct the view or right of way of the 
defensive players. 

Interference by the team which passed 
the ball is reckoned from the moment the 
ball is put into play (the passing team 
obviously knowing that the play will even- 
tually develop into a forward pass). 

Interference by the defensive team is 
reckoned from the moment the forward 
pass is thrown. (The defensive team be- 
ing in ignorance of the final development 
until the ball actually leaves the player’s 
hand.) 

The penalty for interference by the 
team which passed the ball is loss of a 
down and fifteen yards from the spot 
where the ball was put into play. This 
penalty is imposed even on a fourth 
down. Behind the defensive goal line, 
however, the penalty is a touchback. The 
penalty for interference by the defensive 
team is a first down at the point of in- 
terference unless that point is behind the 
defensive goal line, in which case the ball 
is placed on the one-yard line, with a first 
down. 


Fouls Occurring During Incomplete 
Forward Pass 


Bear in mind that an illegal forward 
pass is a foul, but an incomplete pass is 
not a foul. Therefore, if Team A (the 
team which put the ball in play) throws 
a forward pass which becomes incomplete 
and Team B fouls, disregard entirely the 
incomplete pass. To this rule there is 
one exception, viz: if the incomplete- 
ness is caused by the ball touching an 
originally ineligible or out-of-bounds-in- 
eligible player, this incomplete pass wipes 
out the Team B foul. 

Fouls behind the line of scrimmage are 
measured from where the ball was put in 
play. 

If Team A throws a forward pass which 
becomes incomplete and also commits a 
foul on the same play, the defensive team 
has a choice of penalties: 

To summarize: 

(1) A flaw in the throwing of a forward 
pass results in a declinable illegal pass. 

(2) A flaw in the catching results in an 
undeclinable incomplete pass. 


(3) Interference can only occur beyond 
the scrimmage line. 
(4) Interference is reckoned for 
(a) Passer’s team: from time ball is 
put in play. 
(b) Defensive team: from moment 
ball is passed. 
These four simple rules will take care 
of 95 per cent of the situations which are 
likely to arise. 


Guy S. K. Wheeler 


UST ANOTHER name, Guy 8. K. 

Wheeler—to many who might read 
this article it would convey nothing, but 
to every lover of the rugged game of foot- 
ball in and around Philadelphia it is a 
name synonymous with fairness, fearless- 
ness and sincerity in the work of a foot- 
ball official. 

He was, so far as the stature and the 
dynamics were concerned, Napoleonic. 

To those who may not have known, he 
was graduated from the Philadelphia Cen- 
tral High School and later from Haverford 
College. He became a teacher of language 
at his high school “alma mater” and then 
at Germantown High School of Phila- 
delphia. Later he studied law and was 
admitted to the Pennsylvania Bar. Two 
years ago he was appointed the first Com- 
missioner of Football Officials of the 
Middle Atlantic Colleges. 

Keen of intellect, tolerant in spirit, his 
thoroughness in scholarship communicated 
itself to his work as a football official. 
His knowledge of the game in all its phases 
was inexhaustive. His personality was 
captivating. 

On October 1, 1932, while officiating as 
Referee in the Rutgers-Providence game 
at New Brunswick, N. J., he was stricken. 

The whistle was blown by the Great 
Arbitrator and a promising legal career 
and brilliant life was ushered into 
memories’ corridor. 

CALVIN O. ALTHOUSE, 
Philadelphia Central High School. 


On September 17th at the Cape May, 
N. J., Meeting of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the Eastern Association of Inter- 
collegiate Football Officials, Mr. Wheeler 
gave a talk on the topic of the “Forward 
Pass.” It was presented with such brevity 
and clearness that the members insisted 
that Guy write his findings in the form of 
an article so that all the members of the 
chapter might benefit. 

The evening previous to the Rutgers- 
Providence game, the writer obtained his 
permission to print this article in the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 

A. M. Barron, 

President, Philadelphia Chapter of 

Eastern Association of Intercollegiate 

Football Officials. 
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This ball left its temperament in the 
Washington Patent Office! 





Down at the Washington patent office there is proof that 
Spalding makes the perfectly balanced basket ball—a ball 
that won’t go temperamental on you. For Spalding has 
patented—and uses exclusively—the counter-balanced 
bladder. And what a difference it makes! 

Try out the Spalding DV or D2V in your own gym. Roll 
one of these balls along the floor. Does it come to rest on 
the valve side? Not a chance! The counter-balance blad- 
der compensates for the additional weight of the valve. 

Then pick up either the DV or the D2V. Slam it down 
right smack on the valve—and discover that Spalding 
has brought the dead spot to life. How? The Spalding 
valve is all rubber. There is no metal part to make a dribble 


or a shot off the backboard go hay-wire! Play either of 
these balls! 

The same care that goes into making all Spalding Basket 
Balls is exercised in the making of all other Spalding 
basket ball equipment. Take the famous Spalding SS Bas- 
ket Ball Shoe, for example. It is the fastest basket ball 
shoe made. It offers the most traction, the best arch sup- 
port, the finest athletic last, and the greatest durability. 

Send for the Spalding Basket Ball Equipment booklet 
which describes in detail Spalding basket ball equipment. 
You will find it invaluable not only in equipping your 
team properly, but in doing right by that budget. Address 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nassau St., New York City. 


©1932 A. G. S. & BROS. 


VG Ypalding ios 
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Physical Medicine Applied 


to Muscle Injuries 


JOURNAL, we discussed the physical 

therapy methods in the treatment of 
knee joint injuries. For many years physi- 
cians have been reading in the newspapers 
and athletic journals of a number of in- 
juries which occur in athletic competition 
the names of which do not usually occur 
in medical literature, such as, Charley- 
horse, shin splints, glass arm, cauliflower 
ears. 

When one asks his fellow practitioners 
what is meant by these terms, the answers 
are vague, and it is difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory answer from trainers who are 
treating these cases almost every day. As 
a so-called Charley-horse is such a com- 
mon injury, a discussion of this condition 
is submitted to help those who may not 
know about this condition, and to invite 
the criticism of those who may disagree 
with the facts presented. 


I: our last article in the ATHLETIC 


Charley-Horse 

To say that “A Charley-horse is a 
bruise of the sartorious muscle of the 
thigh”? is correct, but it is not inclusive 
enough. Bilik? states that a Charley- 
horse occurs when a relaxed muscle is 
forcibly jammed against the underlying 
bone, which squashes all the tissues inter- 
vening. Elsom® states “It is usually a 
deep contusion, very generally caused by a 
succession of blows.” 

The above statements seem to limit the 
definition to an external force applied on 
the muscle. A better definition would be 
that a Charley-horse is a condition which 
involves muscle tissue and is caused by a 
trauma. The word “trauma” seems to be 
a better word, as it implies that the con- 
dition may be caused not only by an ex- 
ternal force on the muscle but by an in- 
ternal force. If it can be proved that the 
same pathology exists in the muscle of a 
lineman who charges too quickly as in the 
lineman who receives a blow on the same 
muscle, the word “trauma” would be the 
better word to use. 


What Occurs in a Muscle as a Result 
of the Trauma? 

When the muscle fibers are torn by 
overuse, or crushed by a blow, there is an 
immediate reaction to the injury. It is 
impossible to injure muscle tissue without 
simultaneously injuring connective tissue 
nerves and blood vessels. As a result of 
the trauma there is an immediate hem- 
orrhage into the injured area; there is a 





1—Camp, W., Training for Sports, Scribner’s Sons, 
1926, p. 58. 

2—Bilik, S. E., The Trainer’s Bible, Ath. Trainers 
Supply Co., 1928. 

3—Elsom, }. C., The Phy. Ther. of Ath. Inj., 
Phy. Ther., Mch., 1930. 
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By G. G. Deaver, M.D., B.P.E. 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


an 
J]. S. Coulter, M.D. 


Department of Physical Therapy, 
Northwestern University, Chicago 


dilatation of the blood vessels and slow- 
ing of the blood flow. “Fluid and cells 
exude through the walls of the vessels 
and the site of injury is gummed up by 
a sticky mass of lymph, exudated blood- 
cells, and dead and dying cells of the 
part.” 4 The injury and pressure on the 
sensory nerves produce pain, and the mo- 
tor nerves respond to the stimulation by 
contraction of the muscle fibers. In a 
short time after the injury the five signs 
of inflammation are usually evident, pain, 
redness, swelling, increased temperature 
and immobility of part. 

Whenever a muscle is injured, whether 
by a blow or a strain, and the signs of 
inflammation enumerated occur, then the 
pathology within the muscle may be 
visualized as described. If the statements 
as given are accepted as true, then the 
following statements are likewise true: 
(1) The so-called shin splints, tennis el- 
bow, athlete’s back, glass arm, etc., if it 
is true that they involve muscle tissue, 
may be classified as Charley-horse. (2) 
If the above statements are true, then the 
treatment is the same for all these condi- 
tions, with some variation, depending on 
the muscles involved. 

It is a physiological law that the func- 
tion of a nerve is to carry stimuli, of 
muscles to contract and relax, of glands 
to secrete, etc. These tissues and organs, 
in general, function the same wherever 
they are located; they react the same way 
to trauma and must necessarily respond 
the same way to treatment. The pre- 
requisite of treatment therefore is to 
diagnose the tissue involved, and then, by 
visualizing the damage (pathology) with- 
in the tissue, treatment may be instituted 
on a sound scientific basis. 


What Are the Methods Used 
in Diagnosis? 

The “diagnosis of an injury is only 
complete and efficient when it presents to 
mind a true picture of the pathological 
condition of the injured part and compre- 
hends every sign and symptom of the 
patient. Injuries are the consequence of 
physical forces applied to structures that 
obey physical laws, and the pathological 
conditions must be the resultant of those 
forces. To get perfect results it is essen- 


4—Heald, C. B., Injuries and Sports, Oxford Press, 
D. 7. 


tial to understand these laws and to follow 
the sequence of mechanical events from 
the original cause to the symptom of 
which the patient complains.” * To diag- 
nose an injury correctly one must proceed 
in a regular and orderly manner. 

History: One must obtain from the in- 
jured athlete an accurate description of 
how the injury occurred. It is not suffi- 
cient to know that the person received a 
blow on the leg; the position of the leg 
at the time of the injury, the direction 
from which the force was applied, etc., are 
important facts to be known. The more 
accurately one is able to visualize the 
method by which the injury occurred, the 
more accurately will he be able to picture 
the effects. 

Symptoms and Signs: Have the person 
describe the type of pain. Is it local, or 
does it radiate from the site of injury? 
Carefully study the injury and look for 
deformity. If it is present an X-ray 
should be obtained before treatment is 
started. Palpate the injured area with the 
fingers and note the presence of relaxa- 
tion or rigidity in the muscle. Carefully 
move the joint above and below the in- 
jured muscle and note which movement 
causes pain. This should tell you which 
muscle group has been injured. Do not 
repeat any painful movements. If the fol- 
lowing procedure has been followed the 
trainer or physician is in possession of the 
following facts: (1) He knows how the 
injury occurred, (2) the extent of the in- 
jury, (3) the condition of the patient, (4) 
the muscle group involved. Having these 
facts he is then able to diagnose the con- 
dition and make a prognosis. 

Diagnosis and Prognosis: Those out- 
side of the medical profession often com- 
plain about the terminology used by phy- 
sicians. If one studies the following defi- 
nitions it will become evident that they 
are more descriptive than the terms used 
by athletes: myo, muscle; itis, inflamma- 
tion; trauma, blow or twist; acute, occur- 
ring suddenly. In a Chariey-horse the 
condition occurs suddenly (acute), it is 
due to a blow or twist (trauma), the tis- 
sue involved is muscle (myo), and the re- 
sult is an inflammation (itis). The medi- 
cal name for Charley-horse would be 
Acute Traumatic Myositis. It would seem 
advisable that trainers, coaches and physi- 
cal educators use this terminology, as it 
is more descriptive of the existing 
pathology. 

The prognosis endeavors to foretell the 
final outcome of the injury. The coach is 
not so much interested in the cause and 





s—Ibid., p. 31. 
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treatment of the injury as he is in the 
length of time the injury will keep the 
player out of the game. Our answer to 
the coach is the prognosis, for we are 
endeavoring to foretell the evolution of 
the injury. 

It is a well known fact that muscle tis- 
sue, owing to its profuse blood supply, 
heals more rapidly than ligaments, carti- 
lage, bone or tendons. A muscle injury in 
a fleshy part will heal more rapidly than 
one near its tendinous origin or insertion. 
When muscles are injured the breach is 
healed by fibrous connective _ tissue. 
Muscle which has been injured many 
times must necessarily have many areas 
of fibrous tissue replacing the normal 
muscle tissue. When, as we say of an 
athlete who is old in athletic competition, 
“his legs are going bad,” “he is a fifth of 
a second slower,” might not the cause of 
this be due to fibrous tissue which has re- 
placed muscle tissue? 


How Shall Muscle Injuries Be Treated? 


It would seem from the description of 
the effects produced in the tissue by the 
trauma that the prevention of hemorrhage 
into the injured area would hasten the 
onset of healing. It is a common practice 
for persons who have received a blow on 
the body to rub the injured part, and 
there does not seem to be any doubt that 
this procedure relieves pain, prevents fur- 
ther hemorrhage into the tissue and 
hastens the removal of the existing exu- 
date. It would seem, therefore, that when 
an athlete receives a muscle trauma, if 
he would place the hand firmly over the 
injured area and apply a kneading move- 
ment slowly and patiently, it would be a 
beneficial form of treatment. The appli- 
cation of cold packs to the part would 
also constrict the bleeding vessels and 
prevent further hemorrhage into the tis- 
sue. If the injury is not treated within a 
few minutes of the accident this form of 
therapy is of little value, as the injured 
part is filled with blood and lymph. 

Repair to the tissue will not take place 
until the exudate is removed from the in- 
jured area; therefore, the procedure is to 
apply those forms of treatment which 
will help nature eliminate the effusion. It 
is presupposed that the ordinary precau- 
tionary measures of partial or complete 
rest, support, etc., have been used where 
indicated. 

Heat: The first form of treatment is 
the application of heat with infra-red 
generators or a high-candle-power lamp. 
When heat is applied in this manner the 
first results we note are relaxation of the 
muscle spasm, dilatation of the cutaneous 
vessels and a lessening of the pain. With 
the heat generated in the tissue by the 
resistance of the light energy at the place 
of injury “a better circulation is estab- 
lished by the capillary dilatation and the 
heat, inflammatory hyperplasia is relieved, 
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An inexpensive 
vest pocket tool 
for tightening re- 
taining ring. Pli- 
ers can also be 
used. 





No. 10-R 





No. 15-R 


For your sample and complete information write to 
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Over concrete highways .. . 
muddy fields and gravel roads 
. . - beginning at a speed of 8 
and increasing to 40 miles an 
hour .. . that’s the test 
that found TRICO Cleats the 
best. 


They’re Different: 


TRICO Renewable Cleats are 
correctly designed . .. the 
attachment plate makes for 
extreme safety ... metal 
ring protects the attachment 
thread. Always easy to renew. 


If you want the best try 
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Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Renewable and Fibre Football Cleats 
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IS STILL BETTER THAN HINDSIGHT 












A midseason let down is often caused by 
lack of proper preventive measures. 

ACE Bandages afford a protection against 
the common athletic injuries that keep the 
player on the bench and the coach in 
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and the swelling and thickening of the 
fibrous tissue diminished, and with the 
improvement of the circulation absorption 
will have a tendency to take place and 
the risk of organization or the formation 
of nodules will be lessened.’’* 


The therapeutic agent recommended is 
heat, and the use of infra-red generators 
and high-power-candle lamps is suggested 
as a means of producing this form of so- 
called surface heat. The use of hydro- 
therapeutic method, such as hot fomenta- 
tions, whirlpool bath, etc., is preferred by 
some operators. The physiological results 
obtained are similar to those of dry heat. 

Perhaps the best method for heating the 
tissues is diathermy (di—through ; thermy 
—to heat). It differs from the methods 
described in that it has been definitely 
proved that it generates its heat in the 
deeper tissues through which it passes. 
In deep seated muscle injuries it wou!d 
seem that this form of heating should be 
more beneficial because “Deep heating 
during diathermy is greater than that 
which results from the application of local 
heat to the skin.” 7 

Massage: Recent studies in the physi- 
ology of muscle by Hill have shown that 
an injured muscle is physiologically com- 
parable with fatigued muscle in that they 
both require oxygen and washing if they 
are to regain their normal contractile 
function. The best method available to 
secure an adequate supply of well-oxy- 
genated blood and to accelerate movement 
in the fluid in which the tissues are bathed 
is massage. 

The first procedure in applying massage 
is to have the patient assume a comfort- 
able posture with the injured. part in a 
relaxed position. When this has been ob- 
tained, massage is given with slow rhyth- 
matical stroking movements lasting about 
five seconds each. The hand of the mas- 
seur should be held so that it fits the ana- 
tomical outline of the injured part. At 
first these stroking movements pass over 
the injured part very lightly, but gradu- 
ally the pressure and the area are in- 
creased. The treatment should last from 
ten to twenty minutes and produce a state 
of local hypnosis. As soon as the acute 
stage is passed, the masseur should include 
those movements which press more firmly 
and pass more quickly over the injured 
area. 


Passive movements are indicated in the 
third stage of treatment. A passive move- 
ment “is that form of bodily movement 
which is carried through by the operator 
without the assistance or resistance of the 





6—Humphris, F. H., Physiotherapy, MacMillan Co. 

7—Coulter, J. S., Medical Diathermy, Jr. Am. 
Med. Assn. 98, 1987, June 4, 1932. 

Note: The technique of diathermy treatment may 
be obtained by referring to one of the books given 
in the bibliography. 

8—Ludwig Mond lectures, Nature, Supplement, May 
II, 1929. 

Coulter, J. S., and Molander, C. O., Handbook 
of Physical Therapy, Am. Med. Assn., 1932. 
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patient.” ® The success of this form of 
treatment depends upon the relaxation of 
the patient’s muscles and the ability of 
the operator to secure increasing move- 
ment at each treatment without produc- 
ing muscle spasm. In these movements, 
great care must be exercised by the op- 
erator not to have the patient perform 
any voluntary muscle movements. The 
movements must be commenced slowly at 
first and carried through and ended 
slowly. Any movement which produces 
muscular spasm or pain should be discon- 
tinued. Stop the passive movements be- 
fore the point of fatigue, and follow the 
exercises by a short period of stroking 
massage. 

Active Movements: The final stage of 
the treatment is active exercise. . “Active 
exercise is that form of bodily movement 
which is carried through by the patient, 
with or without the personal supervision 
of the operator, and is divided into assist- 
ive, free and resistive exercise.” 1° Before 
the individual is allowed to begin these 
voluntary movements, heat, massage and 
passive exercise should be given. In 
muscular injuries this may mean the per- 
formance of the natural function of the 
part injured. If the injury is located in 
the thigh muscles, then they may be 
started while the person is using crutches, 
they would be increased when the crutches 
are discarded and a cane used, and further 
increased when no support is given. 

Electrotherapy: The use of electrical 
currents has proved of great value in re- 
storing strength and tone to muscles 
which have been injured. It is evident 
that an electrical current which would 
produce a rhythmatical contraction of 
muscle without producing any pain or 
spasm in the part would aid in the healing 
process. The movements produced in this 
manner would be similar to active move- 
ment, but they have the advantage of not 
producing as large an amount of fatigue 
products. 

One of the best forms of current for 
this type of treatment is the sinusoidal 
current. There are several sinusoidal ma- 
chines manufactured which are excellent 
for this form of treatment which “fills a 
gap in the process of recovery that cannot 
be so efficiently filled by massage or re- 
educational movements.” !1 

Conclusion: The general procedure as 
outlined is recommended in muscle in- 
juries. It is evident that the specific type 
of treatment must vary with the severity 
of the injury and the muscle group in- 
volved. In closing -we must not forget 
these statements: ‘Within the womb the 
embryo is protected from pathogenic or- 
ganisms, shocks and trauma, and has an 





10—Ibid., p. 91. 
11—Heald, Op. Cit., p. 78. 
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assured supply of healthy blood. The 
more nearly the surgeon can reproduce 
the protection, sterility, warmth, and nu- 
trition of embryonic conditions, the more 
successful will be the evolution of a repair 
cell.” “The easiest tissue to produce is 
connective (scar) tissue, and the repair 
cell which is thwarted by bad conditions 
in its attempt to reproduce highly differ- 
entiated cells will stop short at the con- 
nective-tissue stage.” 1? 
Bibliography 
1—Heald, C. B., Injuries and Sport, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1931. 
2—Handbook of Physical Therapy, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 1932. 
3—Humphris, F. H., Physiotherapy, Mac- 
Millan Co., 1932. 
4—Kovae, R., Electrotherapy and Light 
Therapy, Lea and Febiger, 1932. 


The Four Most Used 
Offensive Formations 


in Football 
(Continued from page 7) 
blockers for him. Players 2 and 3 add to 
the strength if they have speed enough 
to run the flanks and thereby add to the 
deception and relieve 1 occasionally. 

In Diagram 5 the work of the fullback 
is divided. The 4 blocker of the original 
formation has been moved back to take 
over the straight ahead duties of the full- 
back and to feed the ball to the wing- 
backs on reverses, retaining some of his 
blocking duties on plays by the new 1. 
The flank running, forward passing and 
kicking duties of the fullback are now as- 
sumed by this new 1. Players 2 and 3 
retain their original duties. This variation 
has added to the strength of the flank at- 
tack but with a corresponding sacrifice in 
the straight ahead plays. 

Diagram 6 may take the form of 4 or 
5 in the backfield with either a balanced 
or unbalanced line. The difference, how- 
ever, is in the relative positions of the 
ends and the wing-backs. The method of 
blocking the opposing tackle is entirely 
different and requires a new type of defen- 
sive tackle play. If the defense is not 
aware of its limitations, something has 
been added to the flank strength, but 
again, to the sacrifice of line plays because 
the base has been split at two points. 

The style, as represented by Diagram 7, 
retains all the virtues of wing-backs and 
line and puts backs 1 and 4 on a par. 
Much deception has been added to for- 
ward passes, lateral passes and flank runs, 
but the straight ahead attack is apt to ap- 
proach the vanishing point. 

Applying our specific tests, we must ad- 
mit that the double wing-back formation 
is strong in deceptive plays; is much bet- 
ter for passing than any of the others in 
that it is a four man system; it operates 
from a wide base, thus adding to the 
troubles of the defense, and has better 
possibilities for kicks. It should also be 


12—Ibid., p. 7. 
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noted that the formation is balanced, even 
though the line is unbalanced, thus reliev- 
ing itself of the necessity of being called 
either right or left. 

The weakness of the formation how- 
ever stands out like a sore thumb. It is 
impossible to exert anything approaching 
maximum power on three widely sep- 
arated points without a change in the 
position of two of the backs, and this 
change tips off the strength. Further- 
more, the timing is most difficult. All 
quick plays must be of the straight ahead 
variety while the flank plays require such 
slow timing that only the most skilled 
blockers in the line, aided by a great varia- 
tion in the attack, can hold out the oppos- 
ing linemen. 

This variation in the attack can be the 
secret of success of the double wing-back 
system, but in more cases it will be the 
cause of failuree TOO MANY PLAYS 
ARE REQUIRED. For average high 
school and college material the learning of 
plays can be accomplished only by a 
sacrifice in learning the fundamentals of 
individual play. The greatest difficulty, 
however, is in finding and developing a 
field general who can use the attack and 
employ the right plays at the proper time 
and place. 

Experience has shown that the close 
style of double wing-back formation with 
its slow timing on flank plays, can be 
bottled up with smashing ends and that 
the strong straight ahead attack operates 
on a narrow base, hence, a compact line. 
The range of these plays becomes so nar- 
row that the defense can employ a six 
man line to meet it if an extra man is 
needed to strengthen against passes. 
When the offense loosens the backfield for- 
mation to add to the flank strength, the 
defense can widen the base in like ratio. 

The short kick formation, in Diagram 
8 is true to its name, having kicking and 
passing strength. But with that state- 
ment our story is almost complete. The 
straight ahead is weak for three reasons: 
a weak charger in the center of the line; 
ends split away, further weakening the 
charging base; and, an almost total lack 
of deception in the backfield. The flank 
plays are somewhat better but the set-up 
against the defensive tackle is not strong. 
The flank runner starts from a position 
too far back to give him a proper angle to 
disguise the point of attack and at the 
same time synchronize with the blockers. 
It is a formation to be employed by a 
squad having a strong defense and a good 
punter. It permits the use of big power- 
ful linemen who are apt to be strong on 
defense but a step too slow to be used in 
the interference. Stop opponents and 
then out punt them must be the underly- 
ing theory back of the use of this forma- 
tion. It might be noted that no team 
without superior punting and passing has 
ever been able to show a running attack 
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off this formation. The fact that it 1s 
not popular with the professional teams 
has some significance. 

Some very strong offenses have been 
produced by employing both the short 
punt and single wing-back formations 
varying their use so as to make it impos- 
sible for opponents to make the necessary 
changes, both mental and physical, in their 
defense to meet the attack. Others have 
been able to combine certain features of 
the double wing-back system with the 
short kick formation, but the success is 
probably due more to strength of material 
than alignment. 

Other things being equal, a seven-man 
line against the short punt formation is a 
waste of man power. The running strength 
does not warrant it, and since it is espe- 
cially strong in the overhead game, the de- 
fense needs the extra man in the back- 
field. Long forward passes can be ex- 
pected; hence the 6-3-2-1 type of defense 
is usually employed. The writer had the 
pleasant experience one season in stopping 
a team using the short kick formation, 
with a wonderful forward pass receiver on 
one end, by removing his right defensive 
end from the line and playing him in the 
backfield covering the opposing pass re- 
ceiving end man-to-man. Our opponents 
gained some ground by the running game 
but nothing around the exposed flank, 
the tackle on that side being able to hold 
up everything coming his way until sup- 
port could come out of his own backfield. 
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Department 
(Continued from page 24) 
times and eliminates the necessity of dodg- 
ing players. 

The scheme is satisfactory only when 
EACH MAN IS A REFEREE. Either 
man must call all fouls, violations, out- 
of-bounds plays and held balls that he 
thinks should be ruled upon, regardless 
of where the play takes place. To leave 
out this last provision causes both offi- 
cials and players much confusion, and 
would mean that officiating would soon 
revert to that unsatisfactory plan so 
prevalent a few years ago when one man 
handled the game and the other merely 
collected a fee. 
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PRACTICAL BASKETBALL 


By WARD (PIGGY) LAMBERT | 
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SOUND METHODS OF PLAY DISCUSSED IN SIMPLE, 
NON-TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 


When is a fast break most valuable? 

How can proper playing habits be developed? 

What are the advantages of the various styles of play? 

When should defenses be varied? 

How can a basket “eye” be developed? 

What are the advantages of the various styles of defense? 

What are the underlying principles of the Lambert fast break system? 

How are special defenses set up? ! 

What is the proper footwork in guarding? 

What drill should be used for proper offensive footwork? 

What value have out-of-bounds plays? 

How can effective center tip formations be developed? | 
| 


These and countless other basketball questions are answered by Ward (Piggy) 
Lambert, producer of basketball champions at Purdue University, in his valuable 
book, Practical Basketball, to be published in November. 


In the last seven years Lambert’s Purdue teams have won or shared in the 
Championship four times and have never fallen below the runner-up post. 


In developing his championship combinations, Lambert has shown the rare 

ability to change his style of play to fit the material available. He is known as a } 
developer of players. Seldom a year passes that he does not develop two or 
more All-Conference players. In six of the last twelve years a Purdue man has 
led the Big Ten Conference in scoring. 


In his book, Practical Basketball, Lambert relates in simple yet graphic manner 
the methods and devices he uses in developing championship basketball teams at 
Purdue. 
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BASKE WALL 


Wy 


POSTER NO. 1 


(1931 DESIGN) 
BLUE AND BLACK 
PURPLE AND BLACK 
GREEN AND BLACK 
Space for Schedule 5 Inches 


Price $5.00 
F.0.B. Chicago 


POSTER NO. 2 


(1932 DESIGN) 
Printed in school colors 
(Basketbali—one color 
Design—a second color ) 
Space for Schedule 15 Inches 


Price $7.50 
F. 0. B. Chicago 






The Athletic Journal Poster Co. 


6858 GLENWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 





Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 


Special ten-day delivery. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 











